A MESSAGE WORTH REPEATING!!!..... 


“TOAD 'EM UP!. .. keep ‘em rolling!” is the transportation watch- 

word of the day; a slogan that applies to that vital unit in moving 
freight—the railroad boxcar. With the demands of defense and commerce 
placing constantly increasing pressure on railroads everywhere, the impor- 
tance of freight car supply is paramount. i 

For the country as a whole, all indications point to million car weeks at 
the peak of this year and probably higher carloadings at the peak of 1942. 
And, as the American Association of Railroads points out, meeting such a 
transportation demand calls for teamwork between shipper and railroad. 
Shippers load and unload carload freight, railroads move the cars, They 
must cooperate to “Load ‘em up” and “keep ’em rolling.” : 

‘The significance of “load ‘em up” can best be realized by this fact: Add- 
ing one more ton of freight in each carload shipped this year would be the 
same as putting 40,000 more cars into service! It is here that shippers can 
best serve their own and their country’s needs by heavier loadings during this 
period of defense demands and industrial expansion. 

In “keeping ‘em rolling” the shippers and railroads are working together. 
Promptness in loading and unloading, giving advance notice of car require- 
ments, withholding car orders until actually needed: observation of these 
basic rules by shippers has enabled the railroads to meet—and will help 
them to continue to meet—~heavy transportation demands. For their part, 
tailroads are improving their facilities, increasing their man power, purchas- 
ing new motive power, and coordinating all their energies to “keeping ‘em 
rolling.” 

The August Bulletin featured the workings of SP’s Car Service Depart- 
ment, and the activity in SP’s yards; emphasizing the importance of both in 
“keeping ‘em rolling.” September's Bulletin gave facts and figures of SP’s 
widespread purchase, repair, and maintenance programs, all so important in 
“keeping ’em rolling.” This month we tell of the locomotive servicing that 
is doing so much to keep a record number of locomotives on the rails and 
“keeping ‘em rolling.” 

It's an important message, it bears repeating: “LOAD 'EM UP! KEEP 
’EM ROLLING!” 


Men & Machines: 


By STANLEY SHELTON 
Machinist, Tracy 


wis the threat of war, with the 
declaration of a national emergency, 
with a rapid industrial expansion, the 
importance of the metal trades in the 
general scheme of things is being more 
and more clearly recognized, Just as 
transportation systems are the life blood 
of this nation, so are the metal trades the 
life blood of these systems—and we who 
ply these trades are conscious and proud 


of the fact. 

The first locomotive was invented and 
built by mechanics of the metal trades, 
and from the time of that first crude en- 
gine railroads have been built on the 
basis of the five metal trades: boiler- 


Machinist Stanley Shelton 


makers, blacksmiths, machinists, sheet- 
metal workers, and electrical workers, 

Those of us who serve the railroad in 
these trades are followers of the men who 
pioneered our great scientific achieve- 
ments of the present day. Watts with his 
invention of the steam engine; Stephen- 
son, the locomotive; Fulton, the steam- 
boat these men, all workers in the 
metal trades, are the acme of our crafts, 
but we who work on more humble 
planes feel Linked to them in spirit. 

It is truly said of mankind generally, 
and especially of the railroad, that prac- 
tically everything used is directly or in- 
directly processed by the metal trades. 
And of these five trades, we machinists 
enjoy the unique position of being the 
center around which the wheels of the 
other crafts revolve because of the fact 
that machinists either process the tools 
or machines that make the tools that all 
other crafts use. 

Gentlemen, we're proud to be ma- 
chinists, Can you blame us? 
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+ San Francisco, ‘combined with other Coast 


Around and around swing turntables all over Pacific Lines as record num- 
ber of engines take to SP rails, Above: Turntable Operator Nick Panagau 


‘TRON HORSE’ IS PRIMED 


Locomotive Servicing, Repairing, Grooming 
Are Vital Functions of Roundhouse Forces 


AS racing cars whirl their dizzy 
pace around the Indianapolis Speed- 
way in the annual 500-mile classic of 
auto racing, the eyes of thousands watch 
the leaders. Action is the thing, and when 
a racer leaves the track for the service 
pits it is practically ignored by the crowd 
until it returns to the race. But the in- 
siders, those who really know the game, 
concentrate on the activity in those ser- 
vice pits, for there, frequently, the race 
is won or fost. 

It’s something like that in railroading. 
The acclaim goes to gleaming streamlined 
trains, to spectacular freight handling 
performances, to all the glamorous 
activity of trains on the rails, while the 
night-and-day work of overalled men in 
railroad roundhouse remains a mystery 
to the public and to many employes. 

This is unfortunate. Railroad locomo- 
tives—great powerful masses of steel and 
iron that they are — constitute fine 
mechanisms on which the nation’s trans- 
portation depends, and the care given 
them is not only worthy of their vital im- 
portance but makes a lively story for 
every railroader who depends for a living 
on the turning of locomotive wheels— 
and what railroader doesn’t? So let's go 
over to San Francisco’s Mission Bay 
roundhouse and watch the boys corral 2 
few iron horses, curry them, feed them, 
and condition them for a rapid return to 
the railroad range. 

What happens in one roundhouse is 
pretty much what happens in all round- 
houses, for there are few variations in 
the routine. Those variations that do exist 
are caused mostly by differences in track 
layout. An_ outstanding feature of the 
Mission: Bay operation is ‘the peak time 
period in :the morning and afternoon. 


Division traffic, brings eighteen regularly 


“scheduled ‘trains“ into’ the San Francisco~ 
“terminal “within a, three-hour ‘perjod, a 


movement believed unequalled on Pacific 
Lines. Even without the many extra 
trains and second sections of regular 
trains, this schedule moves engines in and 
out of the Mission Bay roundhouse in a 
steady stream that demands precision 
handling and rapid fire servicing. These 
daily peak periods are intensified when 
football and horse tacing down the pen- 
insula call for extra trains and more mo- 
tive power, For example, when the Cali- 
fornia-Stanford football game is played 
at Palo Alto there is one of the greatest 
concentrations of motive power at Mis- 
sion Bay to be found on western rails. 
This roundhouse employs 125 men, ser- 
viced 2320 engines in August, reached 
all-time peak of 237 on July 22. 

Here comes engine 3727 with Engincer 
R, E, Fitzpatrick and Fireman E. J. 


is bringing No. 3727 from the receiving track to service track at Mission 
Bay Roundhouse. Roy Anderson, fuel oil attendant, is standing on engine. 7 


Above: Steam is allowed to escape in final stages 
of blowing down an engine. Joe Hosking on engine. 


Below: Service crews swarm over engine for Iubrica- 
tion and mechanical inspection at Mission Bay. 1. 

Walter Agnew, John Costa (at headlight), C. Basil 
Nick Tomazo (in pit), Nick Franco in background. 


Details of engine service performed at Mission Bay roundhe 


ouse, Left: Engine Inspector Johany 


Kidd and Air Inspector Steve Neubecker check over engine as it stands on receiving track with 


Engine Watchman M, Wollskill in the cab. @ Center 


Front-end man John Costa and Lead 


‘Workman Tom Ross lock down a locomotive’s throat. @ Right: Lead Lubricator John Zimmer- 
man places 1000-mite tag on service board that records engine’s mileage and required lubrication. 


Shaylor, so let's tag along to see what 
goes on with it at the roundhouse, al- 
though freight power is seldom handled 
through Mission Bay. 

On the roundhouse receiving track, En- 
gine Watchman M. Wolfskill takes the 
engine over from Fitzpatrick and Shaylor 
who go up to the roundhouse office to 
register, make out their time slips, and 
fill out a 2323 form giving the details of 
the engine's performance. While Wolf- 
skill fills the boiler and cuts down the 
fire, making the engine ready for Hostler 
Charlie Schaefer, Air Inspector Steve 
Neubecker passes a long lighted torch 
along all air and steam pipes. Air leaks 
change the flame of the torch and are 
easily discovered. Close on Steve's heels 
comes Engine Inspector Johnny Kidd, 
who inspects the outside running gear. 
He's given help here by Hostler Schaefer, 
whi climbs aboard and “pumps the en- 
gine.” If you're ever asked to pump an 
engine just move the reverse lever for- 
ward and backward with the throttle 
slightly open and the brakes set. This 
produces the same effect as if the engine 
were pulling a train and enables the en- 
gine inspector to spot more easily signs 
of weakness such as cracked rods or Joose 
“nuts. Repairs to be miade are written on 
individual work cards by the inspectors, 
‘who also place this information on the 
form 2323 made out by the incoming 
train crew. Work cards go to Machinist 
Foreman A. Hargrove, who distributes 
them to workmen’ of the various crafts. 

That's the end of work on: the incom- 


Typical scenes .at-Mission Bay roundhouse are pictured below. At 


ing track and Turntable Operator Nick 
Panagau is waiting to swing us around 
to the supply track where our 3727 will 
take on those three ingredients of engine 
diet: water, oil, and sand. Roundhouse 
Foreman Fred Delves is there to give us a 
little inside information on this procedure. 


Water: When Fuel Oil Attendant 
Roy Anderson swings the water column 
into position over the water intake, he 
fet’s her go full blast and turns to the oil 
supply, for 3727 will drink thirstily for 
some time to fill its 16,000-gallon ca- 
pacity. And the water gushing into it, 
while plenty good enough to drink as it 
came from Hetch-Hetchy, had to be 
specially treated before entering that deli- 
cate iron gullet. It was filtered through 
stone and sand to make it soft and reduce 
its alkalinity. Very particular monsters 
are these iron horses! 


Oil: ‘You'd think you were sitting it 
your car at a service station as Anderson 
pulls the measuring rod out of the oil 
tank, wipes it off, drops it back and takes 
a reading of the oil. 

“Thirty eighty three, Charlie” he 
shouts to the hostler. 

“Make it thirty eight sixty” Charlie 
yells back and Andy proceeds to swing 
the telescopic oil column into place and 
increase the oil supply from 3083 gal- 
fons to 3860 gallons. As the oil pours in 
he takes frequent measurements, 

“Notice how careful he is that the oil 
doesn’t run over” grins Delves. “That 
hardly ever happens, but when it does, 


the rule in this man’s roundhouse is that 
whoever funs it over cleans it off. And 
that’s some job. Our motto is ‘Clean 
Tender Tops’ and we live up to it.” 


Sand: Well, now that the oil and 
water ate taken care of, Charlie backs her 
up a few yards to bring the sand dome 
under thé’sand spout. And if you think 
that this sand pouring into our engine is 
just the common back-lot variety, just 
chalk up one error for yourself. It's a 
fine sand from the Monterey district that 
has been heat-dried and screened at the 
sandhouse betore going into railroad ser- 
vice. Here at Mission Bay sand is blown 
into the engine from an undergrouad 
storage tank. 

That completes the supply track chotes, 
so back we go to Nick’s turntable and 
swing around to a roundhouse stall. 


Some years ago, all engines were given 
the same lubricating treatment every time 
they entered this roundhouse. Whether 
they had gone fifty miles or five hundred, 
the routine was the same. But today the 
lubrication given depends on the miles 
run since the last service job. A great 
board in the roundhouse contains the 
number of every engine working out of 
Mission Bay, along with a record of its 
mileage. When an engine comes to the 
roundhouse the lead lubricating man, 
after inspecting its mileage record on. the 
boards.and the lubricating record carried 
in the cab of the engine, places a card 
alongside its number on the board that 
tells what service it is to receive. Many 


Hargrove confers with Roundhouse Foreman Fred F. Delves, @-At 


left, Nick Protopopoft washes engine No. 2748 while Dwight Moore -. ‘right: ‘Pete Natalini wipes off tools after finishing job (note safety 


finishes paint jo! 


on No. 2381,°@ Center: Mach, Foreman Ambrose 


slogan-and the user's name imprinted-on cover and side of tool box), 


seers 


$ 


engines working ‘out iof this roundhouse 
fun ‘to San Jose.and return,:a round trip 
of only 100 miles.“‘These engines -are 
carded ‘‘Daily Service” and’ given only 
inspection service until they run 300 
miles, At the 300-mile mark the rods are 
lubricated. At 500 miles alemite, service 
and other lubrication is given. But our 
engine 3727 is carded “1000 miles” and 
the ‘lubricating crew “‘shoots the works.” 
Oil is replenished in journal boxes and 
grease is changed or renewed in driving 
box cellars; full pad Jubricator service is 
performed; oil is forced into the me- 
chanical and hydrostatic lubricators un- 
der pressure from-service wagon; pedes- 
tal center plates, bolster hangers are 
oiled; flange oilers and all grease cups 
are filled. As these, and many other Iubri- 
cating operations are completed, they are 
noted on the engine’s individual lubrica- 
tion chart. 


Mechanical Service: While the 
engine gets herself all oiled up, the in- 
side pit inspector climbs down into the 
pit to check ali underneath workings. Like 
the other engine inspector he writes the 
work to be done on individual work 
cards, and later adds this information to 
the 2323 form which has come in with 
the engine. The lead machinist with the 
completed 2323 and two sets of work 
cards now has a complete picture of 
needed repairs and can assign workmen 
to them. Naturally, repairs to be made 
vaty greatly with the different engines. 
Inspection has shown that the flues are 
leaking on No. 3727 so she’s “blown 
down” (steamed released). An interest- 
ing feature hete is that live steam from 
the boiler is carzied through a blow line 
into a tank. containing the water which 
will be used to refill the boiler, effecting 
a considerable saving in fuel that would 
otherwise be required to heat new water. 

When it is necessary to blow down 
the boiler, a boilermaker (hot-worker) 
and two boiler washers wash out the in- 
side with reclaimed water under pressure 
to remove all sedient, following which 
the boiler is refilled with clean water. 
During this time an electrician inspects 
the headlights, dynamos, cab lights, and 
other electrical parts; the carpenter does 
any carpentry necessary; wipers shine cab 
windows, clean and wipe cylinders and 
jackets; and supply men fill lubricators 
and ‘check tools carried on the engine. 
‘When finished, the service is checked and 
inspected by the machinist foreman. 
“Fite her up” is the next. order and, 
when pressure is sufficient for the engine 
to‘move under its-own power, the round- 


house | foreman: makes - his | inspection, 


after which-the éngine is placed onde. 
parture track for final inspection: 

‘Thus, ia‘a remarkably short-time,’ our 
engine is rarin’ to-go again, She's ‘full of 
oil; water. and ‘sand.’ She's greased, ‘lubri- 


cpotated “and--washed | out’ She's “inspected 
“and-OR'd and ‘she -sits impatiently .waii 


: ing for a-ctew, a train;-and an “all clear’ 
ignal; while around ‘her the roundhouse 
crews move on ‘to other-engines, carrying)! 


n:théir endless job. 


Flame Tokay Grapes” 


Are on the Move 


IHE Lodi-Florin districts of central 

California, located at the upper ead 
of the San Joaquin Valley and the lower 
end of the Sacramento Valley, have many 
ciaims to agricultural prominence, but 
they are best known perhaps in the 
special field of viticulture, as the home 
of the “flame tokay” grape. 

Practically all of the tokays grown in 
California—which means America in this 
instance —~ come from the areas around 
Lodi and Florin, and they are prized par- 
ticularly as table grapes. Their fine, firm 
texture makes it possible for them to 
travel thousands of miles to market with- 
out losing their outer beauty or inner 
goodness, and for this reason they have 
become favorably known the country 
over. Tokay shipments from California 
go not only to all parts of the United 
States, but are exported to some foreign 
Sands. 

The vineyards of the Lodi-Florin dis- 
tticts are among the best kept and most 
beautiful in the state, and the homes of 
their owners add much to the general at- 
tractiveness of the rural scene. Marketing 
and shipping facilities of these sections 
ate also among the most up-to-date in the 
West. The handling of this year's crop 
was further facilitated by the construc. 
tion of the new packing house of the 
Dougherty Grape Growers’ Association, 
near Lodi. Modern in every detail, it is 
typical of plants that have been provided 
to take care of grape shipments. 

According to the records, the first cut- 
tings of the flame-colored tokays were 
planted in the Lodi district, on land west 
of the present community of Woodbridge, 
in 1861, They were not the first comers, 
for a planting of “mission” grapes had 


Bruce E, DeVinni stands by packages of 
prite, Plame-Tokey. grapes. His “father, 
. H. DeVinni, is a member of the 
Dougherty Grape Growers’ Association. 


preceded them; nor were they the last, 
for many other varieties have since been 
added. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
tokay cultivation was particularly adapted 
to the Lodi-Florin acres, and the name of 
that grape and those districts are now in- 
separable. From three to six million pack- 
ages of tokays are produced annually. 
Figures for this year’s crop are not yet 
available, but in 1940 the tokay ship- 
ments from the Lodi-Flotin vineyatds 
totaled 5,685,753 packages, or a total of 
5,183 cars, 

To handle this crop alone, there is 
need of thousands of railroad refrigerator 
cars, and the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany, operator of the largest refrigerator 
car line in the world, plays a major role 
in furnishing the equipment for trans- 
portation of grapes, and all other perish- 
able crops of the West. 


Below are pictured the ultra-modern packing sheds of the Doughert: 4 

3elo n y Grape Growers’ Asso- 
elation at Dougherty, Upper picture shows PFE reefers on the four-car Spot, Lower one ice 
tures the inside of the shed, showing center runway trom which trucks unload directly to 
iced cars and move on to pick up empty boxes for another load before leaving inside of shed. 
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“RAILS” AND THE BLITZ 


British Railroaders Are Well Organized to 
Cope With Bombs, Fires and Machine Gunning 


"TBOUSANDS of bombs have fallen 
on British railroad tracks during past 
months, but trains continue to run right 
through air raids, and damage to the 
tracks is usually repaired within three or 
four hours, according ta booklets issued 
hy the British railway and just received 
in Washington by the Association of 
American Railroads. Rarely does damage 
to a railroad fine or station require more 
than twelve hours to repair sufficiently 
to have trains running again. 

At the beginning of intensive air at- 
tacks on Britain, the British railroads 
restricted the speed of trains to 15 miles 
an hour during air raid “alerts”. When 
experience showed that this was unneces- 
sary as a safety precaution, speeds were 
raised to 25 miles an hour during day- 
light air raids and 15 miles an hour dur- 
jag night raids. Further experience has 
resulted in raising the speed limits to 50 
miles an hour in daylight and 30 miles an 
hour during blackout “alerts”. 

How the railroads deal with air raids, 
however, is but one of the interesting 
aspects of war-time railroading in Britain. 
The necessity of complete blackouts of 
yards and terminals at night has concen- 
trated the business of loading and unload- 
ing freight into the daylight hours. 

Blacked-out terminals add greatly to 
the difficulty of switching operations, or 
“shunting” as the British call it, but 
much experimental work has been done 
to screen from air view the electric signal 
lights, the glare from locomotive fire 
boxes and the ground flares used in the 
yards by "fogmen”. Systems of reduced 
lighting which may be cut off at a mo- 
ment's notice by one master switch have 
been installed in many yards, as well as 
inside the neatly 7,000 passenger stations. 

Emergency wartime lighting which 


does not show outside the carriage win- 
dows has been installed in 46,000 pas- 
senger vehicles, also. All trains run 
“dark’* during air raid alerts, except that 
in the dining cars the lights continue to 
burn dimly, under the contro! of a trained 
employe at a master switch. 

Signal lights along the way continue to 
burn, also, but they are effectively hooded 
so that they are practically invisible to 
enemy aircraft at the heights they nor- 
mally fly. 

Wrecking trains, stocked with track 
materials, steel girders, timbers, signal 
wires and other supplies are held in 
readiness, with steam up. Special fire- 
and-bhomb cars developed by the British 
railroads to fight incendiary fires and deal 
with unexploded bombs are spotted at 
strategic points, also. Such cars carry 
portable fire pumps, which can be skid- 
ded from the car and moved to the fire, 
shovels to bury incendiary bombs with 
sand and earth, snuffers to smother in- 
cipient fires, and tongs for handling un- 
exploded bombs. 

To replace some of the more than 
50,000 railroad men who have gone into 
the armed forces, the British railroads 
have employed more than 10,000 women 
and are seeking others. Since the new 
railway-women handle express or “par- 
cels” traffic, among the other duties which 
they perform, the railroads are urging the 
public to cut down the size and weight 
of parcels within the limits which can 
be handled by women workers. 

Schedules may have to be broken up 
and trains rerouted at any time because of 
bomb damage, or to make way for “Q 
traffics,” which is the name given by the 
British to expedited special trains carry- 
ing commodities or persons of paramount 
importance at the government's order. 


TRAINS KEPT ROLLING despite the heavy “blitz” bombings that prevailed over most 
of England and Scotland last fal! and succeeding months. In this picture the Pioneer Corps 
and Royal Engineers are shown bolstering a trestle and strengthening the roadbed ‘so 
trains might move with a minimum of delay out of this railway station in London. 


ANTI-GAS PRILL for employes of the 
London & North Eastern Railway, just one 
of various types of special training given 
British raitroaders to meet war conditions. 


Among the examples given as typical 
of the powers of recovery of the railways 
is the case of a bomb explosion on a 
double track just above the subway for 
passengers at a busy station. Rails, tim- 
bers, girders, platforms were blasted, and 
signal cables were blown out. Two 
wrecking and supply trains were rushed 
to the blasted station, along with gangs 
of men. Both tracks were reopened, signal 
lines restored, and the station was again 
in service in less than eight hours. 


Among the typical examples of cour- 
age under fire are stories of switching 
crews who moved train loads of blazing 
ammunition to points of safety, or un- 
loaded high explosives from cars already 
on fire; of men who continued work on 
emergency wire repairs right over an un- 
exploded bomb and then helped the bomb 
disposal squad to remove it to a near-by 
river, and of others driving bombed and 
machine-gunned trains, or working signal 
levers amid falling bombs in signal boxes 
already on fire. 


RAILWAY GUARDS stand for inspection. 
These men are representatives of the South- 
ern Railway, one of the lines nearest air 
fields visited frequently by Nazi bombers, 
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U. §. RAILROAD BATTALIONS 


SP Men Will Serve As Reserve Officers In 
Three New Railway Branches of U. S. Army 


TH September Bulletin was devoted 
in major part to an outline of the part 
our railroad is playing in national defense 
through the hauling of military and con. 
struction materials, through rapid move- 
ment of thousands of troops, through pur- 
chases and maintenance of equipment to 
keep the nation’s “Burma Road” of rail 
transportation unobstructed, In addition 
to these responsible tasks, Southern Pa- 
cific is participating whole-heartedly in 
the U. S. Army's formation of Military 
Railroad Units. 

During World War No. 1, a substantial 
number of employes of United States rail- 
roads were commissioned or enlisted in 
U. S. Engineers, and were sent to France 
for purpose of operating railways serving 
military needs. The Wat Department is 
now reorganizing the Military Railway 
Branch of its forces, so as to have ex- 
perienced railway men available to oper- 
ate railways that may be used for mili- 
tary purposes in time of war. 

Since World War No. 1, Southern Pa- 
cific has had assigned to it one unit, known 
as 726th (old No. 57) Engineer Bat- 
talion Railway Operating, which is of- 
ficered by Southern Pacific men. In con- 
junction with other major railroads in the 
United States, Southern Pacific agreed to 
cooperate in soliciting officer personnel 
for additional units for the Military Rail- 
way Service, and under this program units 
being sponsored and officered by Sonth- 
ern Pacific Company employes consist of 
the following: 


Units Under SP Men 


716th Engineer Battalion Railway 
Operating, having 18 officers, rang- 
ing from Second Lieutenant to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. This is the unit 
above referred to, which has existed 
since World War No. 1. 

A new unit known as 705th En- 
gineer Headquarters Railway Grand 
Division, having 24 officers, ranging 


BOMB DAMAGE on a British trunk line is quickly smoothed over 
as efficiently organized gangs of engineers, trackmen and volunteers 


from First Lieutenant to Lieutenant 

Colonel. 

A new unit known as 754th Engi- 
neer Battalion Railway Shop, having 
20 officers, ranging from Second 
Lieutenant to Major. 

These units are in an inactive status, 
and are to be maintained fully officered 
during peace time, but would not be 
called into active service of the United 
States until a state of war exists. In event 
such units are called into active service, 
they would become an integral part of the 
Army of the United States and lose their 
identity as a unit affiliated with any par- 
ticular raifroad. The units mentioned 
above are those assigned to Pacific Lines, 
and in addition one Engineer Battalion 
Railway Operating has been assigned to 
our T&NO Lines. In event of war, Pa- 
cific Lines and T&NO will each be re- 
quired to sponsor an additional Engineer 
Battalion Railway Operating unit. 


If War Declared 


If and when these units may be called 
to service, enlisted personnel required for 
each unit would be obtained by calling 
for volunteers from among existing rail- 
way employes, and to extent personnel 
thus obtained is not sufficient, the re- 
mainder of enlisted personnel would be 
obtained by the War Department by en- 
listment of men who had had railway 
experience, but who at the time are not 
employed by railroads, or from men al- 
ready in the United States Army, who 
would be taught railway duties. Enlisted 
personnel that would be required, in 
event of mobilization, is as follows: 

716th Operating Battalion....803 men 
705th Grand Division. . 98 men 
754th Shop Battalion. .642 men 

In the case of Operating Battalion, en- 
listed personnel required would consist 
principally of train and engine service 
men, section, B&B, Signal and car and 
locomotive repaitmen, with a small num- 


set to work dumping earth and ballast into bomb craters, laying new 
ties and rail, often carrying on while the area is still under attack. 
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ber of Store men for supply purposes, 
and office men for administration staff, 
All enlisted men for Grand Division 
would consist of office men for operation 
of headquarters and personal aids to of- 
ficers, and those for Shop Battalion would 
include all classes necessary for operation 
of a regular peace-time railway car and 
locomotive repair shop. 


How Officer Appointed 


Initial appointment of officers is ef- 
fected upon recommendation of Chief of 
Engineers of War Department, after 
recommendation of a designated officer of 
sponsoring institution. In other words, 
in order to receive an appointment, each 
officer must have railroad experience 
qualifying him for duties in the Military 
Railway Unit corresponding to a similar 
capacity in peace-time railroad operation, 
and in addition receive the approval of 
Chief of Engineers, including passing of 
necessary physical examination. Officers 
arc commissioned in Corps of Engineer 
Reserves, and, unlike reserve officers af- 
filiated with the tegular army, promotion 
of officers attached to Military Railway 
Units can only be had by new appoint- 
ment obtained in the same manner as the 
initial appointment, and this only when 
a vacancy occurs. 

Since Southern Pacific Lines at present 
has only 62 officers to appoint, there is 
of course not toom for ai] of those that 
may aspire to these appointments. At 
present, commissions have been issued or 
applications filed for appointment of all 
of the 62 officers required for Pacific 
Lines units. For obvious reasons, we do 
not feel at liberty to mention the scope or 
the detailed functions of the various 
units. Nor can we list the officers, as all 
applications for commissions have not yet 
been approved in Washington. Such a 
list, when. complete, will appear in a 
future issue of the Bulletin. 

That employes of Southern Pacific and 
its affiliated companies are ready and 
anxious to serve their country in time of 
need is fully manifested by the number 
volunteering for the assignments avail- 
able, Appreciation of the spleadid co- 
operation received is extended by the War 
Department to all employes offering their 
services, whether accepted or not. 


KEEPING OUR LINEN CLEAN 


SP Operates at West Oakland One of 
the Nation’s Busiest Industrial Laundries 


Weex the laundry loses your favor- 
ite shirt, when your wife complains 
that the washing machine won't rua, 
when you find holes in your best sox— 
think of Andrew Grant. From the time 
Andy comes to work in the morning to 
the time he goes home, he supervises the 
laundering of just about fifty thousand 
pieces of linen daily in one of the busiest 
industrial laundries in the United States 
—SP's laundry in West Oakland. 

Let’s step in a minute and look around. 

Huge rotary washers are spraying suds, 
flat-ironers and press-ironers are steam- 
ing, extractors whirling, shaking tumblers 
shaking, and great rollers are rolling as 
over a hundred employes engage in every 
form of laundry activity from counting 
the incoming soiled pieces to folding the 
Jaundered ones. It looks mighty con- 
fusing, we'll admit, but the confusion is 
all in appearance. To appreciate the 
method and efficiency behind every move, 
let's consider ourselves one of those 
50,000 pieces of incoming linen and go 
through the laundry’s “assembly line.” 
Take a deep breath because we're going 
to have an energetic trip. 

First, we're counted and classified; 
napkins in one bin, table cloths in an- 
other, and so on, and credited to the 
account of the car from which we came. 
Then we're rolled alongside the washers 
that look like perforated engine boilers, 
dumped into the softened, suds-filled 
water, and rolled and tossed and scrubbed 
and rinsed, over and over again, until 
we're as spotless as when we came from 
the loom. Next we go to the extractor, an 
icon machine shaped like a kettle drum, 
to have the last drop of moisture pres- 
sured from us. We're a tightly squeezed 


piece of Jinen at this point, but not for 
long. The shaking tumbler takes care of 
that. This tumbler is just what its name 
implies, a cylinder that tumbles us in mad 
circles until we're shaken limp and loose 
and dumped on the shaking table where 
the shaking continues by hand. If we're 
a flat piece (cloth, napkin, etc.) we go 
to the flatwork ironers and are pressed 
into shape. More complicated pieces such 
as coats, and seat covers, go to the press 
ironers for final shaping. We're just 
about at the end of the Jaundry trip now, 
and if we're found to be in good condi- 
tion, we're handfolded and placed in the 
supply room in neat precision, gleaming 
white, marble smooth, ready to take to 
the road again. 

Linen repair is another major activity, 
with ten seamstresses and four cutters re- 
pairing over 1600 pieces each day under 
the supervision of a forelady. In addition 
to the repair work, this department applies 
monograms to many pieces and manufac- 
tures more simple pieces from bulk 
material, 

Soiled linen from all over SP’s Pa- 
cific Lines comes in a never ending 
stream to this West Oakland Laundry to 
be laundered and repaired. Constantly 
expanding its activity since its organiza- 
tion in 1918, the laundry has long ago 
outgrown its original equipment of six 
washers, five extractors, one tumbler, two 
flat ironers and six coat presses. Present 
equipment includes nine wash wheels, 
nine extractors, two shaking tumblers, 
two dry tumblers, three flatwork ironers, 
sixteen presses and three mushroom head 
presses. The volume has increased from 
a daily average of 2265 pieces in 1918 to 
fifty thousand at the present time, with 


LAUNDBY OPDRATIONS described above are seen in the adjacent pictures, From the 
top: Linen taken from the rotary washers is being placed in one extractor, removed from 


another after undergoing pressure wringing. 


@ Girls at the end of a giant flat ironer are 


removing and folding pressed linen which is bemg counted, and stacked on the table behind 
them, @ Helow them is seen the linen repair room where over 1600 pieces of linen a day 
are mended. © At the sewing machine, a girl is inspecting the “SP Co.” initial which is 
placed on napkins and-tablecloths by expert seamstresses. @ Below: general view of 


the washing and ironing section of laundry with Laundry Manager Andrew Grant (inset), 


"WE ARE-AS FUSSY AS A DUTCH HOUSEWIFE! 


No.Dutch housewife was ever more particular about the cleanliness of ber bome as‘we of the Southern 
Pacific are about the cars in which our. customers ride and the beds in whith they sleep. Here are a few facts 
about bow SP and Pullman cooperate in adding to the comfort and pleasure of those traveling on our trains. 


SHEETS, PILLOW CASES, TOWELS, ETC: 
‘Al Linen on Pullman cars is laundered after 
each use, Clean sheets and pillow cases are pro- 
vided nightly. An ample supply of clean towels 
is always available. 


BEDDING, MATTRESSES: Blankets are en- ——— 
cased in clean, fresh sheets. Treatment and clean- 
ing of these items is comparable to that provided 
by the very finest hotels. Cleanliness and sanita- 
tion have always been Pullman watchwords. 


CARS: After each trip all cars are thoroughly 
cleaned, vacuumed, washed, polished, mopped, Wy s, 
dusted inside and out, This cleaning is under 
Strict supervision and is catried out to the most 


minute details. 


a record being set in August, 1940, of 
1,480,859 pieces during the month. The 
monthly consumption of soap is about 
3,000 pounds. 

As important as the cleaning and re- 
pair work is “linen control,” or the 
scientific accounting of incoming and 
outgoing linen, At one time, SP’s annual 
linen replacement cost was over $100,- 
000. Today, with approximately the same 
number of pieces involved, it is around 
$35,000. Grant, who is an expert on 
linen accountancy, points out that a cer- 
tain loss of linen cannot be avoided but 
that this loss is kept to a minimum. 

Most of the laundry employes have 
been with SP for many years. Mrs. Flora 
Hughes, forelady seamstress, and a rail. 
roader of thirty-one years’ experience, 
sums up the importance of the work 
being done in her department by saying, 
“Our slogan is ‘Southern Pacific—Your 
Friendly, CLEANLY, Railroad,’ ”” 


Operating Results for the First 
Eight Months of the Year 


Fok the eight months ended August 
31, 1941, Railway Operating Reve- 
naues of Southern Pacific Transportation 
System amounted to $187,627,334, or 
$41,689,544 more than the revenues for 
the same period of 1940; a 29% increase. 

During the same period Railway Oper- 
ating Expenses were $125,486,923, or 


$14,629,972 more than the expenses for 
the same period of last year; a 13% 
increase. 

Federal retirement and unemployment 
insurance taxes amounted to $4,932,438 
and other railway taxes $8,395,608; a 
total of $23,328,046. After deducting 
these taxes and $9,620,844 of net rentals 
for use of equipment and joint facilities, 


there was left Net Railway Operating In- . 


come of $39,191,521, or $24,720,950 
more than the net railway operating in- 
come for the first eight months of 1940. 

Out of Net Railway Operating Income, 
and Other Income consisting of divi- 
dends and interest on securities owned, 
rentals and miscellaneous income, must 
be paid the interest on bonds and equip- 
ment trust notes in the hands of the 
public, and other fixed charges. For the 
seven months ended July 31, 1941, the 
final sesult was 2 Net Income of $19,- 
072,326, which compares with a net loss 
of $3,722,576 for the first seven months 
of 1940. No dividends have been paid 
since January, 1932. The final results for 
the eight months period of 1941, not 
available as the Bulletin goes to press, 
will be shown in the next-issue. 


Social Diseases’Foug] 
power at a premium because of defense 
and industrial. demands, the American 
Social Hygiene Association is actively 
combating the spread of social diseases 
that make such tragic inroads on man- 


Signs Stimulate Sales: An experimental step in person- 
alizing service in passenger stations along the San Francisco 
Peninsula has been taken with the placing of posters in these 
stations telling of ‘the service offered and giving the agent's 
name. District Passenger Agent T. Louis Chess of SF and Gen'l 
Advertising Manager F. Q. Tredway worked ‘out, wording on 
posters and believe the signs will not only do much to stimulate 


the sales of all phases of transportation through local agea- 


cies, but also will make for a greater friendliness between the 
individual agents and their local customers. @ Picture at the 
tight shows: Walter ‘Fell, city passenger agent, at left, T, Louis 
Chess, center, :and F..Q. ‘Tredway, right, holding one of the 
“Signs against the -wall to judge.the-effect such signs will have. 


exacting SP standards be maintained. 


With man- 


DRINEING WATER: All water is kept in clean 
containers specially designed so that the ice wilt 
never come in contact with the water, yet will 
keep the water cool and ‘refreshing, The ice 
surrounds the water containers, 


DINING AND KITCHEN CARS: The most 
rigid sanitation rules are observed in the hand- 
Jing and care of all foods. The standards of 
sanitation set up by our Dining Car Depastment 
are equal to those of the nation’s finest 
restaurants. 


WE ARE PROUD of our reputation of being as 
fussy as “a Dutch housewife” about the cleanli- 
ness of our equipment, Only through the con. 
tinued close attention to every detail can these 


hour working potential, Realizing that in 
times of national emergency the preva- 
lency of these diseases increases, this As- 
sociation is redoubling its efforts in dis- 
tributing information regarding their 
avoidance and cure. Work of the Associ- 
ation has the support of industry, labor 
organizations and government agencies. 
Southern Pacific, through its Hospital 
Department, has issued pamphlets deal- 
ing with this subject in the past; the most 
recent being entitled “Syphilis, and what 
to do about it.” 


Outstanding New Book On The 
History of SP Locomotives 


AILROADERS and “rail fans” who 
take delight in following the course 

of SP’s locomotives as they have lived 
down through the decades, now have for 
their ready reference and reading interest 
the most complete and authentic roster of 
this company's motive power that has 
ever been compiled. The beok, “Locomo- 
tives of the Southern Pacific Company,” 
just published by the Railway & Locomo- 
tive Historical Society, was written by G. 
M. Best of Beverly Hills, and represents 
years of painstaking research for facts 
telative to pioneer locomotives of today’s 
Pacific Lines, T&NO, andSP of Mexico. 


“More than sixty illustrations afe included. 


Copies, $2; address the society, Baker, Li- 
brary, Harvard Business School, Boston. 


Above: Men of the freight rate desk in San Francisco's District Freight, 
Below: Assembly line of information experts; SF Passenger Service Bur. 


Questions And Answers Keep 
These Three Bureaus Busy 


UESTIONS by the thousands are pouring into the three 

bureaus pictured on this page as business men everywhere 
turn to the railroads for assistance in handling one of the most 
active industrial eras in the nation’s history. This expansion, 
coupled with the national defense effort, is resulting in record 
breaking freight hauls and passenger travel, most of which entails 
one or more calls to these service bureaus. 

New quarters of the Passenger Department's Information and 
Reservation Bureaus in Los Angeles (top of page) provides addi- 
tional space, is sound proof, well ventilated, and contains an 
extra 8-position board and every mechanical aid to the rapid loca- 
tion and dissemination of all kinds of passenger information. The 
seating atrangement allows the fullest coordination of bureau 
activity in giving prompt, concise replies to the questions that 
come in from every part of the LA metropolitan area. Employ- 
ing 32 men, this bureau never closes, there being someone on 
duty every hour of the 24, every day of the year to answer 
the 4300 calls made daily for passenger information. Yet an- 
other feature is the proximity of the Ticket Making Bureau 
recently established to take care of Service Bureau detiveries and 
the ticket demands of hotels, foreign line railroads and SP city 
passenger agents. Work of the Ticket Making Bureau has done 
much to relieve congestion in the various ticket offices and to 
Bive passenger agents more time for solicitation. 

The men in the middle picture, engrossed in their tariffs, are 
working at the rate desk in the SF District Freight Office, handling 
around 1000 calls daily (inbound and outbound) regarding freight 
information. Duties of these men range from quoting rates and 
routings to notification of applications for change in rates. 

During peak hours of this year's travel season, the San Fran- 
cisco Bureau, pictured at the bottom of the page, handled between 
800 and 850 calls per hour and it was nothing at all to make 
over 1500 reservations per day. As in Los Angeles, this is 
a 24-hour-a-day service, the number of men on duty ranging 
from a single man during the early morning hours to a full crew 
through business hours. As in the case of ail such bureaus on SP's 
Pacific Lines, arrangement of equipment and personnel makes for 
the maximum use of all facilities in serving the public. 

These bureaus are typical of many such’ organizations working 
oa night and day shifts all-over Pacific Lines to keep the shipping 
and traveling public advised on up-to-the-minute transportation 
matters. In many cases the original contact between the potential 
shipper or traveler and our -railroad is made by these service 


-bureau men. Frequently, the. success ot failure of selling SP trans- 


portation depends upon their efficiency and friendliness. 


At a later date the Bulletin hopes to dévote.a full feature story’. 


to the workings of these important bureaus. 
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Why Railroads Must Borrow Money 


By Rosert S. HENRY 


Assistant to the President, Association of American Railroads 


In this article Mr. Henry shows why railroads, in the public 
interest, have had to secure new money by borrowing to meet an 
ever-growing demand for service. He shows how they have met 
this responsibility—and reduced their debts—in spite of limited 
eamings, reduced rates, heavier taxes and the highest wages 
ever paid by the industry. This article will enable you to answer 
questions that are constantly being put to railroad people. 


Te peak of railroad credit and finan- 
cial strength, as measured by the aver- 
age prices which investors were willing 
to pay for railroad stocks as compared 
with stocks of other industries, was in 
1906. 

In that year the Dow-Jones averages 
for rails and industrials were together— 
for the last time. In that year, also, 
Congress granted full rate-making powers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Since that time, the rail and industrial 
averages have gone up to great peaks 
and down into deep valleys and climbed 
up again, but always the industrial aver- 
age has held above the average for the 
rails, 

Contrary to widely held impressions, 
this relative decline in the market's esti- 
mate of rail stocks was not caused by an 
increasing burden of fixed charges, for 
there was no such increase. The table 
pelow shows the percentage of gross 
revenues required in certain years to meet 
fixed charges: 


Per Cent of Gross 
Year Paid in Fixed Charges 
1893 24.0 
1906 
1923 
1929 
1933 
1940... 


Why Railroads Borrowed © 


Railroad debt was not incurred just to 
be borrowing money. There was a reason 
for such debt, and a need. The reason 
was the fact that the rail traffic of the 
country consistently doubled in volume 
every fifteen’ years, on the average, from 
the beginning of American railroad his- 
tory up to the post-war period. That 
meant that the capacity of the rail plant 
had to be increased in the same geometric 
ratio, and that, in tutn, made necessary 
new financing, new money, if the. rail- 
roads. were to keep up with the needs of 
the country. That basic fact, so often 
overlooked, is the reason why railroads 
sold bonds. They had to have the money 
to double their plant capacity every fif- 
teen years, on the average. They had to 
have money to make the improvements 
in plant which enabled them to achieve 
the operating economy required to cope 
with a tate level which declined almost 
constantly from the beginning of re- 


corded ‘statistics until’ ‘the World “War ~ 


period; with a wage level which was 


‘J rising steadily; and with a tax burden 


which multiplied itself. 

(In striking contrast to the declining 
burden of fixed charges is the steadily 
rising burden of taxes—2.87 cents out of 
each dollar of gross in 1893; 2.97 cents 
in 1906; 6.3 cents in 1929; 6.9 cents in 
1935; 9.2 cents in 1940.) 

The rate of increase in traffic slowed 
down after the World War period, but 
the need for improvements, both to make 
the plant adequate and to make it efficient 
and economical, continued. How well 
the railroads met that need is shown by 
the disappearance of the old periodic car 
shortages, even during the period of heavy 
teaffic between 1923 and 1929, and by the 
fact that the actual cost of producing 
freight service was strikingly reduced as 
a result of the improvements in plant and 
methods which the railroads made after 
their return from government operation. 


Why Improvements Were Made 


The record of the years from 1921 un- 
til the present is a sufficient answer to the 
common criticism of railroad manage- 
ment for embarking on a great improve- 
ment and modernization program in 1923. 
It is said that the railroads should have 
foreseen the coming reductions in trafic 
and have used their resources to reduce 
indebtedness. Such criticism, like most 
second-guessing, forgets the facts as they 
existed in 1923. At that time the com- 
merce of the country needed and de- 
manded the sort of improvement which 
the railroads then undertook. In fact, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
December, 1922, instituted on its own 
motion an investigation into the adequacy 
of railroad plant, equipment and services 
—an investigation which was not pressed 
to a conclusion after the railroads so 
greatly improved in all these respects. 

A total of nearly seven billion dollars 
was spent on improved plant in the eight 
years from 1923-30, with an addition to 
net debt of only about one and three- 
quarter billions. A similar program of 
improvement, though not at the same rate 
of expenditure, has’ gone on since 1930. 
Besides abolishing “car shortages” and 
transportation congestion, these improve- 
ments saved money, and lots of it, Before 
they were made, the operating. cost of 
moving. a ton one mile was nearly 11 
mills; now it is less than 6. mills. The 
operating saving amounts to more every 
two years than the whole net increase in 


Hn 


debt resulting from the program. That 
program, in the truest sense, was both 
good railroading and good financing. 
Without it. railroads today would be 
immeasurably worse off. 

If the judgment of the railroads in so 
largely remaking their physical plant in 
the years beginning with 1923 needed 
further justification, that justification is 
found in the events of the past eighteen 
months, Because of the improvements in 
their physical plant, the railroads have 
been able to handle in the first months 
of 1941 a traffic approximately 25 per 
cent greater than that handled in the 
corresponding months of the war year of 
1918; they have been able to do it with 
625,000 fewer freight cars that they had 
in 1918, and to do it without the car 
shortage, congestion and delay of that 
earlier period. What that sort of per- 
formance is worth to the defense of 
America is hard to estimate. 


What Boom? 


A usual admonition is that railroads 
should have used their resources to retire 
debt during boom periods. Where pos- 
sible that is done. The debt of more than 
one billion dollars owed by the railroads 
to the government just after the war 
period has been repaid except for about 
thirty million dollars. Of the slightly 
more than one billion dollars loaned by 
the R.F.C. and the P.W.A. $515,606,433, 
or more than one-half, has been repaid to 
April 30, 1941, and most of the rest will 
be. On all these transactions—the war- 
time loans, the P.W.A. loans and the R.F. 
C. loans—the government has made a 
handsome profit in interest. 

But the unfortunate fact is that since 
1906, when their credit last-equaled that 
of other industries, railroads have not 
been allowed to enjoy boom periods of 
the sort which would have made possible 
any significant debt retirement. Before 
the World War, they needed continually 
more capital to meet the need for expan- 
sion and improvement; after the World 
War, they had to spend heavily to bring 
their plant up to the standard needed for 
adequate service, efficiently and economi- 
cally rendered, And, even in the light 
of hindsight, it is clear that this should 
have been done. 


To Pay. They Must Earn 
But, passing the impossibility of going 
on at all with 2 plant of the 1923 capacity 
and standard, and assuming that the man- 
agers should have acted as of that date 
as if growth and improvement were at an 
end for the railroads, as if no new capital 
should ever be needed, and should have 
devoted all their resources to the paying 
of debts, what would have been the re- 

sults on the strictly financial side? 

» Consider the case of the twenty princi- 
pal railroads which were in receivership 
or trusteeship in 1935, in the midst of the 
depression. The total. indebtedness of 
these twenty roads was $3,114,718,000. 
Their earnings available for fixed charges 
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in the years 1932-35 averaged $55,875- 
000, only enough to service a debt of 
$1,183,700,000. To bring the indebted. 
ness of these twenty roads down to that 
point at which the 1932-35 depression 
average earnings would have supported 
fixed charges, would have required the 
paying off of $1,931,018,000 of debt. 
During the so-called boom period, 
1922-29, these railroads paid out a total 
of $229,849,000 in dividends, or only 
one-eighth of the amount seeded to pay 
their debts down to the level which 1932- 
35 earnings could support. The same 
roads paid $85,000,000 for stock of other 
roads purchased during that period. If all 
that money, plus all the dividends paid, 
had been applied to debt reduction, it 
would have amounted to Jess than one- 
sixth the amount needed. These roads 
spent, during eight years, nearly a billion 
dollars for better road and equipment, im- 
provements which were essential if they 
were to stay in business and which are 
paying for themselves in economies and 
improved service. But had they elected to 
make no improvements, and to use all 
that money, plus all dividends, plus all 
that was paid for stock in other roads, 
they still would have failed by more than 
$700,000,000 to pay their debts down to 
the point where 1932-35 average earnings 
would have been adequate to service 
them. Obviously, no conceivable debt- 
paying program of these railroads would 
have affected their financial situation dur- 
ing the depression in any material way. 
Something besides debt is the major 
cayse of railroad financial difficulties. 
One of the causes is the long-established 
policy of narrowly restricting railroad 
earnings and profits in good times, 
Good times are the periods when other in- 


dastries accumulate the earnings which 
enable them to pay off debts and to pro- 
vide reserves needed to weather bad times. 
The fact that United States Steel, for ex- 
ample, paid off indebtedness is cited as 
the sort of thing railroads might have 
done. United States Steel had net earn- 
ings of about 15 per cent in the war per- 
iod and of about 9 per cent in the post- 
war boom times. In neither period did 
railroads, as a whole, average as much as 
five per cent. The twenty principal roads 
which went into bankruptcy during the 
depression averaged less than 4.5 per cent 
during the boom years. Had they been al- 
lowed to earn as much as 9 per cent, in 
that period of eight years they could have 
paid off nearly half their debts and could 
have gone into the depression with ade- 
quate fat on their ribs. 


Profits Limited: Losses Unlimited 


But the public policy has been not to 
allow railroads in good times, or in times 
of inflation, to make earnings of the sort 
which make possible retirement of debts 
and accumulation of reserves. This theory 
was aptly stated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the decision of 
the O'Fallon case on valuation, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1927. The Commission had es- 
tablished 54 per cent as an adequate rate 
of railroad earnings and was engaged in 
establishing the valuation on which this 
rate of return should be allowed. The 
railroads contended for a valuation of 
railroad property which allowed for them 
current conditions and prices. The Com- 
mission denied the carriers an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the inflation then 
prevalent, but consoled them with an 
assurance that they would be protected 
from the consequences of deflation. 


In -two ‘parageaphs ‘which :tead’ ironi- 
cally in the light of after-events, the'Com- 
mission stated the principle on which jit 
acted, as follows: 


“The practical consequences of the 
current reproduction-cost doctrine 
may be viewed from yet another 
angle. Approximately one-third of the 
investment in raflroad property is 
represented by common stock, The re- 
maining two-thirds is represented by 
bonds, notes or preferred stock, the 
holders of which are limited ‘to a fixed 
or maximum return, The benefits of 
an excess in valuation from a rise in 
the general price level would, there- 
fore, be reaped three-fold by the hold- 
ers of common stock, The results so 
accruing from a heavy increase in 
prices, such as was brought about by 
the World War, would involve returns 
to the common-steckholders grotesque 
in their proportions, and particularly 
grotesque when considercd as the 
limit below which confiscation would 
ensue. Of course, this 1s on the as- 
sumption that the traffic would bear 
the increase in freight rates necessary 
to produce such returns, an assump- 
tion which, as we have seen, is prob- 
ably contrary to fact. 

“Theoretically the holders of com- 
mon stock would suffer corresponding 
losses if the general price level should 
shift downward rather than upward, 
and this risk of loss is urged as justi- 
fleation for any gains that might ac- 
crue. We say ‘theoretically’ because 
as @ practical matter no consequences 
could be permitted to occur which 
would endanger the maintenance of a 
transportation system adequate to the 
national needs. The country would 
hardly, for the sake of consistency in 
theory, permit stockholders to suffer 
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Ogden Shop Force, or rather a portion of it, that is performing a high class mechanical job 
out on east end of Salt Lake Div. It was here that an outstanding record in personal safety was 


“losses which‘in their effect ‘upon rail- 

- road credit -would react disastrously, 
upon all industry. Thus in. practice 
some mit would in all probability be 
set to any losses that might threaten 
the common stockholders.” 


The conscious, :or subconscious, appli- 
cation of such a public policy has resulted 
in a long series of actions and orders with 
the effect of keeping the railroads from 
earning “too much” in good times. Un- 
fortunately, neither orders of the Com- 
mission nor their own efforts are so effec- 
tive in keeping them from earning too 
little. in hard times particularly in view 
of the increased competition from other 
agencies of transportation. 


What Volume Means 


Government policy, in fact, has been 
actively exerted in efforts to divert ton- 
nage from railroads through subsidy to 
these favored forms of transport. The 
government even operates its own Inland 
Waterways Corporation in subsidized 
competition with private carriers of all 
sorts. 

Public policy bears on the railroads 
in three ways. Regulation has been so 
applied that a surplus for the reduction of 
debt could not be earned. Taxation, 
meanwhile, is mounting. And third, 
huge public subsidies by which a large 
patt of the cost of so-called cheap trans. 
portation by water and by highway is 
transferred from the shipper to the tax- 
payer, have acted to lessen the volume of 
traffic, 


accomplished when foremen and their gangs turned in 1,292,291 man-hours, or a total of 715 days, 
without a reportable accident. Increased trafic is now Keeping a full force busy maxing heavy 
classified repairs to locomotives, much of which work was formerly done at Sacramento and Los 
Angeles shops. There are many new faces at Ogden since this picture was taken. Standing in center 
of the group are Supt. L. P. Hopkins, Muster Mechanic J, E. Stone and Asst, Supt. T. J. Foley. 


Volume .of traffic is'a most important 
key to any study of railroading: At to- 
day's levels of efficiency, even slight in- 
creases in gross revenues ‘are most help- 
ful to the net. An increase of about 15 
per cent in railroad gross revenues re- 
sults in an increase in net income avail- 
able for payment of charges of as much as 
45 per cent. 

The real need of the railroads, as a 


whole, is not relief from debt through 
processes of scaling or forced reduction, 


often suggested. That will be necessary, . 


no doubt, in individual cases of roads 
the hands of the courts, and will be ap- 
plied in those cases. For the industry as 


‘ a whole, it is no remedy. The industry 


as a whole needs an enlightened policy 
which will allow the roads, in good 
times, to make surplus earnings as other 
industries do; which will stop the un- 
economic diversion of traffic through sub- 
sidies to other means of transport; -and 
which will call a halt on-legislative action 
to increase the operating cost of railroads 
for the supposed benefit of labor, or to 
reduce their revenues for the supposed 
benefit of other elements of the commu- 
nity. 

The present policy which limits profits 
when profits are to be earned, without 
any Limit on losses when they have to be 
suffered, is the basic cause of financial 
difficulties for the most economical and 
efficiently operated general transportation 
system ever knowa. 


SP MARES DEFENSE BOND 
PURCHASE EASY 


A PRACT ICAL and painless way of 

systematic saving is available in SP’s 
offer of U. S, Defense Bonds, to be paid 
for in installments on a payroll deduction 
basis. The plan is explained thoroughly 

* in a pamphlet on hand in every railroad 
office. All SP ticket offices are also au- 
thorized to sell defense stamps both to 
employes and the public. 


Around and About 


@ (1) Gong Beach Station and PMT force gather at 
Army and Navy Club in Long Beach Sept. 4 to honor 
Chief Clerk A. H, Wilson on his promotion to travel- 
ing auditor. L-R: R, McCleary, H. C, Delaney, Mrs. 
A. H. Wilson, Miss Wanda Wilson, i. Irwin, Thelma 
B. Kaech, H. P. Clark, George Gates, Steve Lefner, 
Lyle Richardson, L. M, Baker, L. C, Kallman, F. 
Johnson, V. Brechner, V. E. Watson, J. Connors, C. 
M, Jolly, Britton Lawrence, A, Michael, A. H. Wilson. 
@ (2) Miss Margaret Teebay, assistant head clerk, Pay 
Holl Bureau, Gen'l Freight, SF, was feted by fellow 
employes before her marriage on September 20. 
Seated, L-R: Margaret Teebay, Miss Pearce, 
Dorothy Johnson, Adrienne Tichan, Edith Guan- 
ziroll. Standing: Helen Abramson, Hazel Lawler, Aun 
Lindale, Marceifa Snell, Nita Jeffress, Patricia Sulli- 
van also attended, arriving too late for the picture. 
@ (3) New diesel switchers are on the Job at Tucson, 
but there's still plenty work for the steam fellow. 
This crew, L-R: Yardman 0. A. Horton, Foreman 
Roy Jones, Fireman 0. A. Schoolmeir, Engineer E. 
3. Richards, Yardman J, C, Witt, Yard Clerk 
Ralph Johnson, Jr., Yardman G. L. Kenney, 
Yardman A. Safford, and Yardman G, M, Yansey. 
© (4) This group was suapped just after directing a 
safety meeting at Bayshore Shops, August 28. 
L-R: @. Christon, steel car foreman; T, M. Davis, 
painter foreman; T. L. Kirkland, night foreman; 
J. J. Froussard, passenger car foreman; A. A. Lowe, 
safety supervisor; L. T. Fife, master mechanic; W. 
J. Costello, general foreman; E. Rugani, freight car 
foreman. Kneeling: C. H. Cook, freight car fore- 
man, and J, Valentich, chairman of safety committee. 
© (5} Watsonville Junction is the stamping ground 
for these railroaders who keen things moving in 
that busy yard. L-R: Tom Stark, foreman; KR, 
MeDaniel and A. H. Stoffers, yardmen; R. N. 
arris, fireman; and A. 8. Brown, engineer. 
@ (6) In the Navy now is Lou Holtz of the LA 
Duplicating Bureau. The folks gave him a sewing 
kit and a camera before he left service, L-R: 
Elsie Beattie, Lou Holtz, Jessie Blliott, Albert 
‘Akers, Jack Harold, Melvin Klein, and Harley 
Talbot, AL Rommel took picture, Jess Stone absent. 
© (7) Proud of their “big hook” is this Bugene re- 
Hef crew as they pose with their equipment. 
Below, L-R: Peter Evonuk, W. E. Jackson, D. 
W. Freund, D. ©. LeVan, W. &. Medill, ear fore- 
man. Above: F, Taubenkrau, Alex Bodner, “Scotty” 
MeGregor, J. Coburn, M. Rodakowskt, R..T. Ross. 


Here Are a Few Income Tax Facts 
For You to Keep in Mind 


By H. B. HARDING 


ON September 20 the 1941 Federal 
Revenue Act became law——the taw 
under which you will pay income taxes 
in 1942 computed on your 1941 income. 
As the new law makes many changes, you 
may find it more convenient to pay your 
tax in 1942 if you will now take note of 
the following provisions of major im- 
portance: 

Provisions regarding deduction of in- 
terest paid on indebtedness, contribu- 
tions, and property and state income 
taxes before computation of net income 
for Federal tax remain unchanged. 

The personal exemption for unmarried 
persons, not heads of families, is $750, 
and all receiving such amount of gross 
income shall file returns even though ex- 
emptions eliminate tax liability. 

Personal exemption for married couples 
and unmarried heads of families is 
$1,500. Married couples with gtoss in- 
come of $1500 shall file returns even 
though exemptions eliminate tax li- 
ability. : 


Married Couples 


Married couples are entitled to deduc- 
tion of $400 for each dependent who is 
under 18 years of age or is incapable of 
self support because mentally or physi- 
cally defective. 

Unmarried heads of families are dis- 
allowed exemption with respect to one of 
such dependents in cases where all of the 
dependents are under 18 or incapable of 
self support. 

Married couples in community prop- 
erty states, of which Arizona, California, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Texas are on 
Pacific Lines, may divide their community 
income and each make a separate return, 
thus reducing amount of surtax payable 
in cases where combined net taxable in- 
come exceeds $2,000,—also separate re- 
turns may be made for independent in- 
come in all states. 

Earned income credit of 10% of all 


asst. to Real Estate and Tax Commissioner 


salaries, wages, professional fees, etc., 
not in excess of $14,000 remains un- 
changed, 

The 10% special defense tax is not 
separately computed, the same being now 
absorbed in new surtax rates. 

Normal income tax at rate of 4% re- 
mains unchanged, and is computed on net 
income determined by deducting the fore- 
going exemptions and allowances from 
gross income, 


Also A Surtax 


In addition to normal tax all tax- 
payers are required to pay a surtax which 
in every case will exceed the normal tax, 
and is computed against all net income 
without benefit of deduction of 10% of 
earned income. Other deductions apply in 
computation of income for surtax the 
same as for normal tax. 

Surtax rates in the first brackets arc as 
follows: 


Surtax Net Income Brackets Rate 
$ dto$ 2000 ...... 6% 
2,000 to 4,000 ...... 9% 
4,000 to 6,000... . . . 13% 
6,000 to 8,000... 2... 17% 
8,000 to 10,000 . . . . . . 21% 
10,000 to 12,000 . 2... . 25% 
12,000 to 14,000... . . . 29% 


14,000 to 16,000... . . . 32% 

For the convenience of taxpayers 
whose gross income for the taxable year 
is $3,000 or less and consists wholly of 
one or more of the following: salary, 
wages, compensation for personal ser- 
vices, dividends, interest, rent, annuities, 
or royalties (and nothing else) a simpli- 
fied form of reporting is provided, with 
tax computation increased with each $25 
of gross income. 

In determining gross income for pur- 
pose of computing tax under this method, 
$400 is deducted for each deductible de- 
pendent. No other deductions are per- 
mitted, but allowance for this restriction 
is made in schedule of taxes payable. 


Here Are Some Examples of Income Tax Computations 


If Gross Income But Not 
is Over Over 
i $ 750 
750 775 
900 925 
1,200 1,225 
1,400 1,425 
1,500 1,525 
1,800 1,825 
2,100 2,125 
2,400 2,425 
2,975 3,000 


Single Person Head of Family 


Not_ Head of or 

Family Married Person 

$0 Qo 

1 i) 

11 9 

37 0 

55 0 

63 1 

89 22 

115 48 

141 73 


197 123 


Features of Arizona's Winter: 
Sun, Cacti, Pretty Girls 


(WHENEVER you see a picture of a 
sun-tanned beauty sitting on a cactus 


(incidentally the thorns have been re- 
moved} you can be assured that Arizona's 
desert resort season is under way. The 
September issue of West—with a pretty 
girl and a cactus on its cover—extols the 
advantages of a winter vacation in Ari- 
zona; tells tempting tales of barbecues, 
rodeos, and roundups; invites you to 
relax and play the western way, in a truly 
western land. 


“Arizona Limited!” 


E LUXE, all-Pullman  streamliner 

service between Chicago, Tucson 
and Phoenix, introduced last winter by 
Southern Pacific-Rock Island's Arizona 
Limited, will be operated again this 
season. 

First run of the current season for 
this extra-fare, all-room accommodation 
train will be from Chicago on December 
15, It will operate on alternate days, 
with the first eastbound trip from Phoe- 
nix on December 17. Shortening the fast- 
est schedules now in effect by several 
hours, the elapsed time of the train be- 
tween Chicago and Phoenix will be 39 
hours and 40 minutes westbound, and 38 
hours and 30 minutes eastbound. 

In announcing the increased winter 
service, traffic officials of the two rail- 
roads expressed optimism over prospects 
of heavy winter travel to Southern Ari- 
zona this season and stated that the train 
will continue to operate throughout the 
winter and as far into the spring as 
traffic warrants. 

The Arizona Limited will be in addi- 
tion to the present Golden State Limited 
and Californian, which are not extra-fare 
trains and whose schedules will not be 
affected. 
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NEWS BITS e RAILETTES e ODDITIES 


Shopmen’s Community Chest: -Of- 
ficers and directors of the Sunshine Club 
in Sacramento Shops are: Russel Martin, 
Frank Miller, Roy Isaac, Spencer Black- 
burn, Sam Paul, Dick Hammill, and 
James Edgar. The club collects fifty cents 
each payday from its members toward a 
fund for the benefit of the sick or needy, 
thus doing away with irregular collec- 
tions. Countless workers have felt the 
benefit of this club's kindness. 

e 


Bringing Home the Bacon was only 
half of the story when Carman Ed. J. 
Moseley returned to the Sacramento 
Shops from a visit to the State Fair. Ed 
not only won six packages of bacon but a 
full sized ham as well. 


° 

Proud of Safety; Long time 
safety records are matters of par- 
ticular pride to three Watsonville 
sailroaders at moment of this writ- 
ing. Roundhouse Foreman Lloyd 
E. Butler and Machinist Helper 
Jobn Rippy, leaders of safety com- 
-mittee, point to 1300 non-accident 
days in the roundhouse; Walter 
Lindsten, Watsonville storekeeper, 
looks back on 3145 days without a 
reportable accident. To the safe 
workers at Watsonville, congratu- 
lations. 

° 


Time Honored Tool is the monkey 
wrench used by John Williams, ma- 
chinist in Sacramento Shops. He's used it 
for the past forty years; says it's good for 
forty years more. 


Legion Goodwill Trip: Members of 
SP Post 412 of American Legion and 
their families journeyed from San Fran- 
cisco ta Los Angeles for a one-day bow!- 
ing meet and get-together with members 
of SP Daylight Post 576. The SF dele- 
gation was met on arrival at LAUPT and 
taken to Western Bowl, where it repaid 
the hospitality of the home team by 
besting it to the tune of 241 pins and 
carrying away a beautiful trophy. Follow- 
ing the meet, everyone (wives and vets) 
sat down to an early dinner to allow the 
Bay Region railroaders to catch the Owl 
home. C. K. Whitely was master of cere- 
monies. Handling arrangements for Post 
412 were Commander H. W. Langlois, 
C. H. Rodney, J. Loveland, L. Frandsen 
and F, Jensen. Heading LA committee 
was Commander Joe White. Clarence 
Arman did a nice job taking care of the 
children. Bowlers for LA: J. Blum, C. 


McKee, W, Shuffler, C, Peterson, C.K. 
Whitely, C. Cahill, G. Taylor, J. 
White, A. McDermitt and S. Lawton. 
For SF, besides those already named: 
O. Emig, A. Gibbons, R, Hadley, F. 
Paquette, H. Sweeney, G. O, Montour. 


e 

Thank You. Marilyn: When Miss 
Marilyn Bonyuge, age six, returned home 
to report that she was the only little girl 
in ber school in Trinity County, Calif, 
who bad not ridden on a railroad train, 
her parents treated ber to a ride on SP's 
Lark aud DAYLIGHT streamliners. So de- 
lighted was Marilyn ihat she wrote to 
General Auditor F. L. McCaffery and 
Vice President F. $. McGinnis, telling 
them that they had twe fine trains, indeed. 

e 

Magnetic Scissors; Mrs. George 
Jones was no end startled when her 
favorite scissors started to pick up pins 
while she was sewing. Seems that George 
catried them down to work in the Sacra- 
mento shops and the crane magnet he 
works on maguetized the scissors. 

e 

Suits Himself: That natty looking new 
outfit worn by Clerk Adolph K, Merz 
of the LA Freight Office is the result of 
a lucky draw during “Store Night” at a 
focal theatre. “Very healthy for the 
pocket book” comments Merz. 


Toot! Tootl How many times 
does the engineer biow the whistle 
on an average passenger run? En- 
gineer J. H. Corbett, assigned to 
trains 329 and 330 between Port- 
jand and Roseburg, pondered this 
question, and was curious enough 
to keep a record on a few wips. He 
did not use the whistle excessively, 
but merely sounded the proper sig- 
nals as provided by rules, with an 
occasional extra crossing warning 
in the interests of safety, and 
found to his surprise that the 
whistle was blown 780 times in 
the 200-mile trip. 


e 

Wright Writes White: From far away 
England comes a word of praise for the 
SP's Noon Daylight. Harry Wright, who 
rode that train last December recently 
wrote Steward H. J. White in part as 
follows: “My wife and kiddies were most 
interested in the souvenirs you gave me, 
the kiddies, of course being very thrilled 
with the Children’s Menu. . . I also still 
have the descriptive leaflet of the trip. 
I have shown it to many friends, all of 


LEGION BOWLEIRS: SP war veterans from San Francisco's Legion Post were met by 


“vets” of the LA Daylight Post on'arrival at LAUPT on recent goodwill visit and bowling 
tournament {see item above). Standing in centec are Commanders of the two SP Posts: Joe 


White (left), who headed the Los Angeles reception, and H. 


W. Langlois, San Francisco. 


P. Bulletin 


WATER SERVICE is given by PMT 
Drayman Matt Rambila, who skippers his 
gas propelled freight barge from dock to 
dock all ‘the way around Oregon's Ten- 
Mile Lake serving his consignees. Mike 
is indignant over recent announcements 
that the sale of Morgan Line boats 
brought SP's service by water to an end, 


whom have said ‘what a wonderful ride 
that must be.’ Glad you enjoyed it Mr. 
Wright, and we hope you'll be back to 
make it again, 


Make Way For Maintenance: Hav- 
ing outgrown its former space allotment 
in the Superintendent's ike 2, the MofW 
Dept. in LA bas moved into new and 
more Spacious quarters in the PE Build- 
ing there. 

° 

PPPPP2PIN SF Ticket Clerk R. E. 
Steinebach comes up with a chuckler. 
Seems that a youngster, obviously over 
the half-rate age limit, asked for two 
half-rate tickets recently. “And how old 
are you?” asked Steinebach. “I'm eleven” 
came back the answer, “and the other 
ticket is for my sister who's eleven too.” 
“Oh, you're twins, then,” said Steinebach. 
“No, said the boy, “we're the same age 
but I was born in August and sis was 
bora in November. And so, there was cre- 
ated another of those difficult problems 
that often come the way of ticket sales- 
men. 

° 


Books, Magazines Wanted: In 
cooperation with the management, 
the SP Post of the American Le- 
gion has placed a box in ‘the gen- 
eral office back-courtyard, close to 
the Building Superintendent’s of- 
fice, in which they ask all SP’ers to 
deposit their old books and maga- 
zines. Each week this reading ma- 
terial is sorted, packaged, and sent 
to various military camps in 
Northern California. There will 
soon be over 250,000 men in these 
camps .and providing them with 
entertaining reading material is 
going to be a’big job. ‘The army's 
helping you... here’s an easy way 
in which -you-can help ‘the:army. 

e 
: >Frank Joseph, Triplets: IE. Thomas, 
car-foreman at Watsonville Jct. -has a 


“problem ‘on his -hands,.As three of -his 


clerks are: named 'Frank,-a’ call. for Frank 


BAKERSFIELD FRONTIER DAYS starting Sept. 20 found 
Bakersfield railroaders all ready to supply plenty of atmosphere, as 
the above pictures will testify. @ Top, left, float entered by shop- 
men in the parade (probably the first time an SP streamliner was 


usually brings the three of them running. 
Thinking he might solve things by use 
of their middle names, Thomas found 
out that the middle name of each is 
Joseph. “Looks like I'll have to call ‘em 
by numbers,” he says. The thtee Frank 
Joseph's: Silva, Franusich, and Jurach, 


e 

Bad News via Short Wave: Bad 
news travels fast but it seldom travels 
with the speed shown when Western 
Pacific suffered a tragic collision on its 
line near Pleasanton, September 22. 
Seems that Elmer Webster, chief clerk of 
SP’s Telegraph Department, heard the 
first police announcement of the disaster 
over a short wave radio and passed the 
news to W. P. officials and dispatchers 
before it reached them through regular 
channels, 


° 
PMT Still Expanding: News from 
PMT tells of taking over pickup and de- 
livery at Lodi on September 10, and at 
Palo Alto and Mento Park Sept. 29... 
of acquiting the American Stage Line 
operation between Fernbridge and Fern- 
dale, September 18 . . . of handling its 
second largest pear deal in Lake County 
(4338 tons) between Finley and Santa 

Rosa.and Petaluma. e 


‘Alhambra - Pasadena Bus: Further 
improvement in service for train passen- 
gers between Pasadena and the Southern 
Pacific station at Alhambra was made 
September 13 when a new streamlined 
bus .was placed-in operation ‘by “Pacific 


!-Blecttic Company-for such ‘travelers. The 


new ‘bus connects with all ‘Southern Pa- 
cific trains ‘at Alhambra, taking them to 
and from the business center of Pasadena. 
It has:a special ‘baggage compartment at 


cvithe:rear, ‘and ‘new type ‘rear motor, Seats 
“vate of mohair and:sponge tubber ia two 


tones.of green. 


Didn't Spill A Drop: Whether the 
glory belongs to Engineer F.A.Churchill 
for his smooth handling, or to the track 
forces on the Cascade Line for their ex- 
cellent maintenance, is still undecided. 
Anyhow, here’s the story. Extra 4141 
East August 17 in charge of Engr. 
Churchill and Conductor L. A. Wil- 
liams, pulled out of Crescent Lake with 
84 loads. On top of a box car 40 cars 
behind the engine sat a quart milk bot- 
tle. The train made the usual stops for 
inspection, followed, of course, by the 
usual starts. When the train passed 
Oakridge, 52 miles down the mountain, 
the milk bottle was still in place. 

. 

Pat on the back was received recently 
by the Oakland Passenger Information 
Bureau in the form of a letter from a sol- 
dier at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, asking traffic 
questions regarding traveling to his home 
in Wenatchee, Wash. Said he couldn't get 
the information be wanied from local 


sources. 
e 


RR Delegates: Conventionwatd sped 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Dickie (carman) and 
Roundhouse Foreman Lloyd E. Butler 
of Watsonville Jct. Dickie is a delegate 
to the convention of Railway Carmen of 
America at Kattsas City; Butler, a dele- 
gate to the Supervisors’ convention. 


° 

Bright Lights: Welders -in the Truck 
Shop at Sacramento Shops claim that the 
radium dial on Bill Andrews’ wrist 
‘watch is so bright that it makes the weld- 
ing arc: look like a match fame, which 
sounds like a slight exaggeration to us. 

. ° 


SP Legion Posts: SP Daylight Posts 
‘were “represented -at the.National Con- 
vention .in-:- Milwaukee -by’ Commander 


Joseph ‘White, ‘Past “Commander Robert ~ 


ever pulled by horses). @ Top, right: Supt. M. L. Jennings bans 
store bought cigarettes for Frontier Days, shows group of “rails 
how to roll their own, western fashion. @ The group picture is of 
the office force from the superintendent's office before the parade. 


J. Young, and Comrade Geo. Bennett. © 
Guests of the evening at the Sept. 17 
meeting of SP Post No. 412 were mem- 
bers of Boy Scout troops. Moving pic- 
tures of South America were shown, re- 
ports made by candidate to Boy's State 
at Sacramento, and ice cream and dough- 
nuts served, 
° 

Watermelon Patch: During the re- 
cent warm weather, a Coast Division 
crew caller practically established bis 
office in a nearby watermelon patch, 
saying that it seemed to be headquar- 
ters for all the on-coming crews. 


Fall Averted: A timely assist was 
made by Porter James Scott of Bur- 
ingame recently when a woman jumped 
on a moving train and had difficulty 
ulling herself up the step. Scott leaped 
orward, assisted her to the train and 
almost certainly saved her from a nasty 
fall, Well done, Jimmy. 

e 


Classroom to Roadbed: Eleven stu- 
dents of Ogden Weber College and Agri- 
cultural School at Logan, Utah, are earn- 
ing college expense money on Extra Gang 


, 30 at Rambo. The students and rail- 


roaders: D, B, Egbert, R. M. Hurst, W. 
B. Jacobson, W. H. Painter, S. §. Price, 
‘M. Schwab, N. Schwab, S. Halgren, D. 
Davis, L. Turner, and J. Bastian. 


Pirelighter: Pass Clerk R. R. Rosen- 
berger of LA earned the title of “fire- 
fighter extraordinary’ when, single- 
handed, with much flailing and kicking 
and bellowing (no one would venture 
close enough to hear his exact remarks), 
he subdued a minor conflagration in a 


waste. basket. A case of spontaneous com- 


bustion, no doubt. 


DEERSLAYER BURDUSIS poses with a 
recent ill, George does his railraading in 
the Watsonville roundhouse, his hunting in 
Monterey County, and is well known for his 
fine hand in the cooking of venison steaks. 


Los Angeles: 


The Western Bowl in LA will tora 
over all twenty of its bowling alleys to 
SP Club bowlers for the openiag of their 
winter season October 2, Bowling League 
President, J. C. Orr, announces that 16 
men’s teams and four ladies’ teams will 
compete for the prizes offered in this 
third year of the league’s existence. 

» Through special arrangement with the 
Arthur Murray Studios, an SP Dancing 
Club is being organized. Mectings are 
held weekly and instructions given. Mar. 
tin Carr is in charge of arrangement. 

e 


Watsonville: 


Principal action taken at the most re- 
cent meeting of SP Club 100 was stimula. 
tion of the Defense Stamp Sale organized 
by the Watsonville merchants. Following 
this meeting, the members enjoyed dinner 
and outlined plans for a proposed Safety 
meeting. It is also planned to resume the 
club’s monthly card parties in the near 
future, 


PARTY FOL AL JONSON on his recent promotion from head 
Hmekeeper, San Joaquin Division, to new position in the Central 
Timekeeping Butea, is pictured below as his fellow, employes in 

jel Clerk George Carlson's house Sept. 6 


Bakersheld gathered at C 
for an afternoon and evenin; 
dancing, horse-shoes) and d 


of sports (table tennis, badminton, 


etc), Features of the party: Hazel Eystad proving to be an ace 


SPL Bulletin 


SOCIALS S P CLUBS-arnuomcs 


San Francisco: 


The opening of the Industrial Basket- 
ball League finds the SP Club on hand 
with two fine teams to uphold its outstand- 
ing reputation in SF basketball circles. 
Forty teams are now swinging into action 
to decide the “A” and “B” champioa- 
ships. N. J. Desin, basketball commis- 
sioner, is handling managerial details. 

Now forming is a women's softba‘t 
team to compete in city play. Marian 
Morgan, women’s softball commissioner, 
issues an invitation to all SP women ath- 
letes to participate. 

A variation in social activity was pro- 
moted by Jack Ewing, SP riding commis- 
sioner, who arranged the details of a 
hayride and barbecue at a San Carlos 
ranch, Septetnber 20. He announces 
week-end pack trips, breakfast rides, 
moonlight rides and other events on the 
Riding Club program for the near future. 

First announcement of the annual “Big 
Game” dance reveals that it will be held 
at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
November 28. Harcy Diner will play and 
over 100 prizes will be given according 
to General Chairman Arthur Harris. 

The Bowlers wili also feature Harry 
Diner's orchestra at their dance at the 
California Club, SF, October 25. This 
event is a benefit to aid in sending SP 
bowling teams to the ABC meet at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1942. 


e 
San Luis Obispo: 


Successful was the word for the outing 
of the San Luis Club when fifty mem- 
bers met at Avila Beach on September 
15 for a Wienie Bake. With Mr. and 
Mrs. R.N, Umbertis supervising as com- 
mittee chairmen, the club got its Fall 
social season off to a fine start, 


El Paso: 


Centering their activity. around theic 
16-team bowling league, members of the 
El Paso Club are chalking up strikes and 
spares and issuing warnings that they 
have already arranged display space for 
the top trophies to be given at the SP 
Bowling meet in LA, Feb, 22, 1942, 


Fresno: 


From the second issue of The High- 
ball, official news sheet of the Fresno SP 
Club, we learn ‘that this newest of the 
clubs now has 250 members and is grow- 
ing daily. The Fresnans are joining in the 
system-wide trek to the bowling alleys 
and plan to enter two teams in the local 
industrial league. Although the softball 
team finished high enough in the city 
league to qualify for the play-offs at the 
season's end, they withdrew from com- 
petition before the finals. Encouraging 
news regarding the organization of an 
orchestra is reported by Geo. Helwig, 
who says that his musicians will soon be 
ready for their first public appearance. 
The following have Been welcomed to 
the Board of Governors: H. E. Arm- 
strong, Oliver Forno, Bob Porter, Keith 
Turner, and J. Esterak. 


Portland: 


Footlights and grease-paint are on the 
menu of Southern Pacific Club activities 
on the Portland Division for the 1941-42 
season. Employes and members of their 
families who have cherished a secret de- 
sire to “tread the hoards’ met September 
15 to discuss plans for a series of plays. 
The Club was fortunate in securing the 
setvices of Sam James, veteran director, 
who handfed the SP Club's dramatic 
presentations so successfully a few years 
ago. Casting for the opening play started 
September 25, and it is rumored that the 
first offering will be a radio mystery 
thriller—-title not yet announced. 

Declaring the Portland Division 1941- 
42 Bowling season officially open, and at 
the same time giving the boys an example 
of “how it should be done,” Superinten- 
dent J. W. Corbett picked up a ball, sent 
it spinning down the alley, and knocked 
all ten pins to distant points. The open- 
ing was held at Hollywood Alleys, Port- 
land, September 12, So much enthusiasm 
has been displayed this year that it was 
necessary to form two leagues — the 
CASCADE and the BEAVER—of twelve 
teams each, to bowl each Friday. Many 


horse-shoe thrower ; the ring-around-the-rosie act of Hannah O’Brien, 
Evelyn Kelly, Dorothy Peterson, and Hazel Eystad introductions 
and talks by Geo. Carlson, Katherine Stauss, and Al Johnson. At 
left: The group tekes time out to have picture taken, Right: Offici- 
ating at barbecue pits were (Fr): Asst. Supt, F, W. Cantrell, Steno. 
ing (barbecued steaks, salads, beans, Katherine Stauss, Guest of Honor A. Johnson, File Clerk J 

Quinn, Chief Clerk and Host Geo. C. Carlson, Clerk F. E, Krausse. 


Bells ‘and “Miss ‘Horton ‘bagged -a’ deer 


Portland bowlers are pictured above just before Supt. J. W. Corbett rolied a strike to open 


old timers have signed up this year to 
“give the kids a few lessons’’-—-among 
them Jim Miller and Harty Nagle from 
the Union Station ticket office, and Louis 
Roehrig from the Brooklyn shops. Off- 
cers for this season are: Frank E. Rossi, 
president; L. H. Reasor, vice-president; 
and H. J. Killeen, secretary-treasurer. 
The ladies are also displaying an unusual 
interest in bowling. At an enthusiastic 
meeting of wives and daughters of em- 
ployes held on September 9, four teams 
were formed. 
° 

Divot Diggers: Following the success 
of their first monthly tournament, mem- 
bers of the recently organized SP Golf 
Association are looking forward to regu- 
lar competition and theis first annual get- 
together towards the end of November. 
Playing over fifteen different courses 
ranging from Morro Bay to Portland, the 
SP’ers competed by score card. Winners: 
V.S. Andrus, L. Mussano, M. C. Webb, 
W. Corder, C. E. Stewart, E, M. Bridg- 
man, G. O. Montour, R. Piercy, M. E. 
Maurer, E, G. Fitzpatrick, C. R. 
Harding, C. J. McDonald, H, Arfsten, 
M. Delahanty. 


Golden Wedding: The many _long- 
time friends of H. A. Hinshaw, former 
general freight traffic manager who re- 
tired in 1933 after nearly 44 years of rail- 
roading, joined in extending hearty 
greetings to him and Mrs, Hinshaw Octo- 
ber 2 on their golden wedding anni- 
versary. H. E. Hinshaw, general agent, 
Salt Lake City, is a son of the veteran 


traffic official. 
. 


Drum Beaters: SP played a leading 
role when Pacific Parlor No, 10 of the 
Native Sons of the Golden West retained 
its State Championship in the Class “B” 
Drum Corps competition in Oakland on 
Sept. 8. The following SP'ers wielded 
drum sticks for Parlor 10: Hugh Ryan, 
Odell Otterberg, and Wm, Robinson, of 
Aud, Misc. Accts; Ed A, Gibson, of 
‘Asst. Gen'| Aud.; Bob Hayes, Motive 
Power; Bob Leonhart and Mike Dower 
of SF Freight Station. Ryan, who acts as 
instructor, finished first in the individual 
competition. 


Hits & Misses: We'll be kind and not 
name them~—~but ‘three. men ‘from the 
Sacramento Shops are avoiding the sub- 

“ject of ‘deér ‘hunting these days. Recently 
they joined a hunting party with Mr. and 
Mrs, ‘Alvin ‘Bell and ‘Rose Harton. The 


each, while the three mighty hunters 
went hitless. Sad, sad! © Other success- 
ful hunters from the Sacramento Shops: 
E. Pickering, sheet metal apprentice, and 
Ray ‘Lee, steel carman. Record busi- 
ness on the railroad is cutting down on 
many hunting outings, but Yardmen Jim 
Daley, Jimmy Luedtky, Gene “Red” 
Ferguson, and Section Foreman George 
Burdusis, all of ‘Watsonville Jct. found 
time to get their bucks. 


e 

Stores Ball: The SP West Oakland 
Stores baseball team seems headed for 
the state semi-pro championship at this 
writing having chalked up thsee straight 
wins in the championship tournament. 
Their next game is with Ben's Golden 
Glows, also undefeated, for undisputed 
lead in the race. Their three victories 
were scored over Elmhurst Merchants 
2-1, Golden State Creamery 5-1, and E. 
Berkovitch 14-1, 


° 

Ex-Fighter: En route to Portland, Tom 
Laird, sports editor of the San Francisco 
Daily News, met Chef Joseph Turner, 
who, Laird told his readers; was one of 
the hardest hitting colored boxers of his 
time, taking on all comers until he was 
45 years old. Recalling the days when he 
was sparring partner for Sam Langford, 


Rescue Off Oakland Pier 


PFARL divers of Hawaii have nothing 
on SP’ers when it comes to recover- 
ing booty from the waters, and a lady 
passenger on our lines is very grateful 
for that fact. 

While walking along the former 
SPGG Ferry slips at Oakland Pier, this 
fady's purse containing her railroad tick- 
ets, travelers’ checks, and cash, was 
knocked into the bay by one of her chil- 
dren. When the accident was reported to 
Special Officer Chas. H. Dailey of the 
pier he arranged for duplicate transporta- 
tion and saw the lady and children safely 
off on the train. Then he took to the bay 
in a rowboat, but when a high-running 
tide thwarted his attempts to find the 
purse he turned the matter over to Asst. 
Supt. Chas, F. Heath. ‘ 

Heath waited until low tide and then 
sent a boat and crew to work under 
Daley's direction, After a short time they 
found ‘the ‘purse containing over $400 in 
various forms, and forwarded it immedi- 
ately to the anxious traveler.: Nice navi- 
cgating, men, 


thelr 1941-2 season, Details art on page 18. 


famous Negro fighter, Turner told Laird: 
“] did something to Sam one day that he 
didn’t like. Next day when I was sparring 
with him he hit me on top of the head. 
The punch didn't knock me out, but I 
couldn't talk for two weeks. I'll sever 


forget Sam.”” 
. 


Family Reunion: H. E. Gasaway 
and family, of the Carlin roadway dept, 
headed for a family reunion in Texas on 
his vacation. From there he planned to 
go on to the Gulf of Mexico for deep sea 
fishing. “Hope the fish are holding a 
family reunion also” he remarked. 


° 
All Oiled Up: W. C. Prewitt, chief 
clerk in the El Paso Duplicating Bureau, 
didn’t find out that the surrounding 
country was closed for dove hunting until 
he had spent hours oiling his shotgun 
aad working up an appetite for dove. 
e 


The LA Gaveliers (public speakers) 
held a Jadies’ night at their meeting of 
October 3, at which the Mrs. and Misses 
listened to much “unaccustomed as I am 
to public speaking” and viewed the 
Carlsbad Cavern picture. 

© 


Legion Officers: Railroaders are to 
the fore in the Heary Berry Post No. 4 
of the American Legion in Globe, Aci- 
zona, A. J, Tarpey of the SP station force 
at Globe is commander of the post and 
one of his able assistants is J. E. (Pug) 
Thexton, roundhouse foreman. 


° 
gain the Champ is Carman Sam 
Stassi of Sacramento Shops, who suc- 
cessfully defended his horse-shoe pitch- 
ing title at a state-wide meet of the 
Eagle's Lodge in Sacramento. 
° 


SF-San Jose Outing: San Francisco's 
District Freight men, accompanied by 
their families, journeyed to San Jose Sep- 
tember 20 to take the measure of the SP 
San Jose softball team, 7-5. Following 
the game, the teams and their followers 
gathered for dinner, 65 strong, to agree 
that the entire outing had been highly 
enjoyable. 

e 

Back to Bicycle: Bill Clerk Henry A. 
Renick of the LA Freight station is com- 
pletely serene about warnings of a gaso- 
line shortage. Renick -was formerly a 
bicycle champion back in Ohio and says 
he could pedal his way through any 
gasoline shortage. 
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sono wae VETERANS wo reves 


Salt Lake: Completing 43 yeazs of 
railroading, 30 of which had been with 
the SP, Conductor Willlam J. Mulick re- 
tired Sept. 1 and was greeted by a dele- 
gation when he came {nto Sparks on his 
last passenger run, Mulick started with 
the CB&Q, then went to the UP and was 
a conductor when he started with the 
SP at Ogden in 1905, He had been on 
passenger rans since 1938. @ James E. 
Burton, asst. machine foreman, Ogden, 
retired, effective July 9, after having 
been off duty for several weeks. His ser- 
vice with SP was continuous from July 
1918, @ Oharles P, Williams, first em- 
ployed ag chef on the business car “Salt 
Lake" in June 1928, retired July 11 fol- 
lowing a siege at the Gen’l Hospital. @ 
Train Baggageman Frank %. Warner 
retired August 20 due to physical dis- 
ability, he having been off duty for some 
mouths, His service with SP dates from 
1902. 


Western: Roundhouse Foreman James 
E. Angwin of Stockton retired August 
‘L after 47 years 3 months with SP, more 
than 36 years as a foreman in the Mo- 
tive Power Dept. Starting in Noy. 1893, 
he completed his apprenticeship at West 
Oakland, where he was a machinist until 
transferring to Dunsmuir in 1903, He 
was mnade foreman of machine shop 
there in 1905, and in 1016 became round- 
house foreman at Ashlnnd. Later he held 
the same position at Klamath Falls and 
ind been at Stockton since May 1931, 

Zoundhouse employes and enginemen 
staged a farewell for him July 31 and 
presented him with a traveling bag. © 
Annuities approved: Wim. D. Cole, en- 
gincer; Albert D. Cowden, agent-telegra- 
pher; 'T. V. Davis, pipefitter helper; 
Howard 8. Dixon, crossing flagman; 
Arthur ¥, Estes, conductor; Charles F. 
Keith, clerk; BR. A, Kinikin, crossing 
flagman; John C. McAUlster, wharfinger ; 
Arthur R. McEwan, yardmaster; Emi} 
E. Johnson, conductor; Marcus A. 
Shackelford, towermaon; Sterling €. 
Wood, engineer. 

Tucson: Brakeman Ben Natl, with 
continuous service since Aug. 1923, re- 
tired on Aug. 20, © Boilermaker Helper 


AARON 6, BARRETT, retired some weeks 
ago as oiler at LA Coach Yard, received an 
elaborate fishing outfit frova the boys, and 
the congratulation of Gen’l Car “Foreman 
H.C. Stengel and Foreman W, H. Huelsman. 


Vicente Boltares retired July 18, due to 
physical disability. He had been with 
SP since Jan. 1016. @ Annuity was ap- 
proved for Engineer Morgan Wilson. 


Rio Grande: John V. Hobbie, ma- 
chinist helper, Carrizozo, retired Aug. 
2. He started withthe former EP&SW 
in 1918. @ Annuities approved for: 
John J. Brunner, section foreman; Guy 
Deuel, telegrapher-clerk, 


Sacramento Shops: Completing a 
career that began as a machinist helper 
at these shops in April 1903, Ed Manger 
retired September 1 as Erecting Shop 
foreman. He had held variong positions 
as foreman since April, 1906. @® C, E. 
Martin, stationary engineer at the steam 
production plant since June 1906, retired 
on Aug. 21, @ Annuities approved: 
Paolo Nicolosi, iaborer; Marinus. Niel- 
son, piper; Roko Rokich, helper. 


Portland: Forty-nine years of swing- 
ing a lantern ended for Edward R. 
Francis on August 
29 when he made his 
final run as brake- 
man between Port- 
land and Bugene. 
Trancis began rail- 
roading in pre- 
Spanish American 
war days, and ex- 
cept for a 22-month 
army hitch, has 
been railroading 
ever since. He has 
been a brakeman 
since 1908 and be- 
fore that was on a 
switch engine. @ 
Annuities approved for: T. J. Dannen, 
agent-telegrapher; Geo. D. Daugherty, 
brakeman; LeRoy Griffeth, motor car 
Tepairman; Charles H, King, B&B car~ 
penter. 


Miscellaneous: Annuities approved: 
John O'Connell, police officer; Jos. Ve- 
verks, agent, Coast Diy.; Francis ©. 
Jacobs, warehouseman, San Joaquin 
Div,; Edward ©. Cailtews, laborer; Jesse 
W, Clement, asst, accountant; and Jesse 
8. Hughs, signalman, of Sacramento 
Div.; James A. Sewell, machinist, Shasta 
Div.; and Allen G. Guiseth, car inspec- 
tor, Los Angeles Div. 


2° 
Died: 

San Joaquin: Angelo Banducci, boiler- 
maker, Sept. 8 @ Paul Fitzmaurice, lo- 
comotive engineer, in Gen’! Hospital, 
Sept. 3. @ Jaco Wiebe, car inspector, 
Sept. 23. @ Pensioners: William A, 
Clark, clerk, Aug. 26; Louls A, Horat, 
brakeman, Aug. 7 


Salt Lake: Division Engineer F. A. 
Feikert was fatally injured in an acci- 
dent’ near’ Harney, September 27. Mr. 
Feikert had been on this division since 
Oct. 1940, coming from the Rito Grande, 
where he had been promoted to division 
engineer in Feb, 1938, He started with 


Ed R, Francis 


FRED 8. HICKMAN, wetetan engineer, 
ended a half century of railroading at Rose- 
ville recently, and “Sparky” Heilbron was 
on the spot fo get this picture. Hickman’s 
service was reviewed in last month’s isaue. 


the SP as a bridge carpenter in 1904 and 
almost all of bis early service had been 
on the Portland Diy, @ Olney Oram 
(Ollie) Johns, engineer, in Gen’] Hos- 
pital, Aug. 26, after service dating from 
1901, @ Cellar Packer Filtipo Frediani 
of Carlin, Sept, 7. @ Pipefitter Appren- 
tice Marry 1. Hill, in an auto accident 
at Rupert, Idaho, Sept. 14. @ Pensioner 
Joseph E, Peters, machinist, Sept. 14, 


Sacramento: Pensioned Road Fore- 
man of Engines Frank 'E. Keenan, 68, 
died at bis home in Blue Canyon on 
Sept. 25, One of the most popular and 
widely known men in engine service, 
Frank retired July 1, 1940, after nearly 
51 years’ service with SP, He is survived 
by his widow and a son. @ Section Fore- 
man GugHermo Del Carlo, Colfax Dis- 
trict, in an auto accident near Lakeview, 
Aug. 17. @ Jose M. Mier, laborer, Or- 
land District, drowned at Willows, Aug. 
14. @ Pensioners: Andrew J. Me- 
Donough, stationmaster, Aug. 26; Wil- 
Mam E, Nickel, crossing watchman, 
Sept, 10. 


Sacramento Shops: Frank Ruzir, 
Aug. 26; Frank Keegan, Aug. 25; Fred 
Bird, Aug, 24; all of the Brass Foundry. 
© Pensioners: William Boyd, car build- 
er, Aug. 21; Tony Cuomo, laborer, Sept. 
8; Karl M. J. Werold, machinist, Sept. 
14; Antone Mrepich, machinist helper, 
Sept. 19. 


Tucson: Charles Swindell, yardman, 
Aug. 30, © Pensioners Peter Aune, car 
builder, Sept. 1; Jacinto A. Leon, section 
laborer, Aug. 19; Charles H. Swindell, 
yardman, Aug. 30; Morgan M, Wilson, 
engineer, Sept. 4. 


Coast: Crossing Watchman g. W. 
Mounce, September 2, in General Hos- 
pital. © Martin J. O’Brien, checker, 
Aug. 27. @ Pensioners J. J. MoGough, 
stevedore, Aug. 22; William §, Percival, 
crossing flagman, Sept, 19; Charles ‘f. 
Tanner, agent, Sept. 1. 


Portland: Tony ¥. Kushak, pensioned 
laborer, Aug. 29. 


Los Angeles: Harry J. West, locomo- 
tive .engineer, in Tucson ‘Sanatorium, 
Sept. 9, West had been with SP since 
1918. .®, Eliseo Vasquez, stevedore, Sept: 


JOUN ‘V. HOBRIE, 
machinist “helper, Car. 
rizozo, laid aside -ham- 
mer.and ‘wrench Aug. 
26 to take his pension ... 
‘at-age of 65, -and ‘re- 
“ceive » well. wishes “of 
his many railroad pals, 
“some---of whom" “he 


had “been “with ‘since: 
Starting with: the 
old :BP&SW. in 1918, 
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EDWARD MANGER, top man on the foremen’s seniority list at 
Sacramento Shops, was presented with a generous check by Shop 


18,'in General Hospital. @ Pensioners: 
Taylor J. Jones, baggage and mail han- 
dier, September 13; J: T. Kelly, yard- 
man, August 21. 


LA Shops: Oyril T. Holmes, machinist, 
Sept. 4, after 19 years’ service with SP. 
@ Pensioner J. M, Cooke, passenger 
car foreman, Sept. 11, at age of 86, Cooke 
joined SP in 1888, retired in 1913. 


Western: J. B. Bump, conductor, 
Aug. 28. @ A, H, Hoogbrum, yardman, 
Sept. 5. @ A. Pilipchuk, upbolsterer, 
Aug. 23. ® Pensioners: Mack Ii. G, Gib- 
bons, telegrapher-clerk, July 15; 
Clarence W, Grenelle, ticket collector, 
Aug, 20. 


Rio Grande: Juan Sausedo, pensioned 
laborer, Aug. 26, 


Shasta; Laurence ©. Smith, stenogra- 
pher, September 18, in the General Hos- 
pital. 


General Office: &, K. Springer, Sept. 
10, Springer, CFA in San Francisco, was 
connected with the Salinas District 
Freight Office for many years. @ Ac- 
countant J. ©. McMahon, in the Geni 
Hospital, Aug. 28. @ Pensioner Del. W. 
Marrington, Law Dept., Aug. 19, 


Miscellaneous: John Stamison, stew- 
ard, Cmmsy. Dept., Sept. 15. @ Boiler- 
maker Carl Lambert, of NWP, Sept. 18. 


tJ 
Promotions & New Jobs: 


Operating: S. 8. Sprague and E. D. 
Speneo were appointed asst. supts. of 
transportation, Sept. 8, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. Sprague was for- 
merly supervisor of train service, Spence 
came from asst. trainmaster at Bakers- 
field but spent most of his railroad ser- 
vice on Tucson Division. With their ap- 
pointment ‘the Sup. of Transportation 
office has a supervising officer in charge 
for the 24-hour period daily, © Recent 
agency awards on the Western Div. were 


telegrapher to agent at Esparto, vice A. 
P, Cole, retired; E. W. Wilson, telegra- 
phar, to agent at Elk Grove; EB. C. Pen- 
nington, awarded agency at Btege; A. 
J. Hoeny awarded ageney at Mendota; 
M, BR. Dunagan to asst. agent, Richmond, 
With T, G. May on sick leave, Conductor 
L, W..Money was made asst. trainmas- 
ter at Tracy, Sept. 12. © Following the 
promotion of L, M, Rose, Yardmaster G. 
E, Farosich becomes asst. trainmster at 
Livermore. @ B, J. Hogan, engineer on 
the FER, has been appointed special asst. 
engineer on Western Div, to make study 
of improvements and development of 
West Oakland Yard. © New faces on 
the Salt Lake Div, include: A. ©, Swall, 
clerk warehouseman at Westwood; D. 
R. Austin, steno-clerk MW at Ogden; A. 
W. Xelmann, shop clerk-steno at 
Sparks; H.B. Lukey, RM clerk at Imlay; 
E. D. Spackman, clerk-steno at Ogden. © 
Assignment of Head Timekeeper A. 
Johnsen of Supt’s office in Bakersfield 
to special duties in Gen’l Office made E. 
@, Smith head timekeeper; i. Uderton, 
assistant head timekeeper; R. C, Dona- 
hue time checker; R. 8. Hughett time- 
keaper; B. A. Monaghan assistant time 
checker; W. V, Norris timekeeping re- 
port clerk; W. W. Steele station clerk; 
¥F, E. Krausse clerk; Norman E. Cady 
roadmaster clerk; FT. 8. Clayton asst, 
supervisor clerk; C. M. Bromark extra 
gang timekeeper. © L, J, Franklin was 
promoted from- engineer to division ex- 
aminer on the San Joaquin Div., effective 
Sept. 26, @ Conductor H, €. Chase was 
made an asst. trainmaster Aug. 21 with 
headquarters at Crescent Lake. @ Con- 
ductor Don ©. Stahiman was made asst. 
trainmaster and division examiner at 
Portland Sept. 11. 


Engineering: Comings and goings in 
the Chief Engineer’s Office are reported 
as follows: Transfers to that office: Art 
Jenne, asst. contract agent from West- 
ern Div.; G. W. Peterson, signal drafts- 
man from Western-Div,; Vance Ketchem, 
file clerk from Law Dept.; Wm. Yost, 


reported as follows: A, T. Moessmer,, draftsman from Stockton News Service; 


HI HENSEN, former store’ foreman and section stockman at 
* Bakersfield, was ill in the hospital when he took his retirement fast 


Superintendent H. C. Venter on behalf of fellow foremen and asso- 
ciates when he retired after 37 yrs,’ service; began as mach. helper. 


Russell L, Pearce, stenographer from 
Coast Div.; J. B. Calcagno, stenographer 
from Gen’l Mgr.’s office. Newcomers: 
Draftsman Barnard Carpe, Allan 3. 
Barringer, A. B, Wilcox, Wm, &, Fox 
and Blue Printer Edward McBade, Leav- 
ing: Raymond Hansen to Western Div. 
Signal Dept. 


Freight Trailic: With the promotion 
of Geo. Miller to head clerk of Mineral 
Products Bureau, Geo. H. Holt, former 
TFEPA at Ogden goes to Redding in 
that same capacity, Holt is succeeded by 
J. I. McCann, former city freight agent 
at Salt Lake. Robt. A. Houck, former 
CFA at Oakland, goes to Salt Lake, and 
Oakland Chief Clerk R, D, Rodenberger 
becomes CFA at Oakland. D. L. Wilson 
moves from general clerk, SF, to chief 
elerk of Oakland District Office. @ Wm. 
8, Wood, in station service for 24 years 
on the Coast Div., was appolnted chief 
clerk in the Salinas DFO. © General 
Freight Office moves brought pramo- 
tions for F. W. Jacobsen, W, M. Aitken, 
M, J, Gagnon, H. F. Thompson, and W. 
E. Skinner. @ Jolin Stubbs, Jr, and 
Ernest Schwartz left the Gen’l Freight 
Dept.; Stubbs returning to his home in 
Chicago, Schwartz returning to medical 
school in St. Louis. 


Passenger Traffic: Creations of new 
positions in the Los Angeles area moves 
Harold Shoopman from CTA, Long 
Beach, to the same position, San Pedro, 
effective Sept. 10, On the same date, 
Clarence A. Smickel moves from CTA 
San Pedro to same position at Long 
Beach. @ Following the death of H. EB. 
Grimes, agent at Shattuck Ave., Berke- 
ley Station, former Ticket Salesman 
Leon Wise fills the Berkeley post, being 
succeeded by Earl Pingree, former ticket 
clerk, The Onkland office lost its young- 
est ticket salesman when %. G. “Dick” 
Graham entered service of another rail- 
road. Frank Hunter is a new man in the 
Oakland District office, serving as sec’y 
to CRA and werking out as student in 
the Information Bureau, @ New divi- 
sion of territory, moved J. J, McDonough 


May, but his friends never gave up their plans for honoring him with 
a party and presenting him with a gift, all of which happened Sept. 6. 
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from CPA in SF to TPA with headquar- 
tors in Burlingame, 


PMT: W. D. €, Janes, Jr, former 
clerk in PMT Equipment Bureau, Geo’l 
Ottice, transferred to Supt.’s Clerk at 
Sacramento. © Fred Cook transferred 
from the Banta Tosa ron, Gi) Ferriera 
from the Santa Craz run, to the pew 
Valo Alto and Menlo Park operation, @ 
New PMT operation at Lodi wil be 
handied by Drivers R, Luke and a, E. 
BILings, 

o 


“Rails” on Parade: 


Comes a welcome letter from Thos, d. 
Uealey, former chief engineer on the 
ferry Alameda, Healey, a Lt. Comman- 
der in the Naval Reserve, is now on 
active duty as chief engineer of the 
USS U. S. Grant operating {n Alaskan 
waters transporting troops and equip- 
ment, @ Drivers Charlea Myrick of 
Watsonville, and Elmer Tiahrt of Paso 
Robles were tapped on the shoulder by 
Uncle Sam recently. @ Vincent T. 
Dovlin, former trainmaster’s clerk and 
“Bulletin” correspondent at Oakland 
Pier, sald that he left one busy job to 
enter another, He is in the District Per- 
sonnel office of the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict, which extends from Wureka to 
Santa Maria and east to the Nebraska 
state line, ® John Luvery, clerk at 
Sacramento Shops, will be Private 
Lavery after Sept. 80. @ Fred G. Alden, 
former stenographer in Chief Engineer's 
office and reserve officer in U. S. Cavalry, 
was recently called for army service, @ 
Milton Hubeit, clerk of the Gen'l Freight 
office, has signed wp for the duration. 
Yeoman Habelt is the title. @ Tommic 
Malcolm, former extra gang timekeeper 
at Bakersfield, has become a member of 
the military at Uncle Sam’s request. © 
Y. HL Wolgart, asst. chief clerk in Oper- 
ating Dept., Gen’l Ollice, is a proud uncle 
of two young men in the service, One of 
his nephews, Herbert Berrar, is an avi- 
ation mechanic at the Naval Base in 
Alameda; the other, Frank Berrar, Is 
with the marines in Iceland. @ Tom 
Dovaney, formerly steno-clerk in the 
Portland dispatcher’s office, should wear 
a good coat of tan when he returns from 
‘Unclo Sam’s army. Word reaches us that 
his Dattalion has been transferred to 
Panama. @ David L. Chase, Portland 
flreman, now in military service, was a 
member of the 1041 “lost battalion” 
which wandered for two days through 
the Washington forests on short rations 
before they finally got their bearings. 


DIZZY HEIGHT: This is how cartoonist 
“Skid" Campbell visualizes that_old Mother 
Earth must look to BRB Gang Painter Cal- 
vin Little when he looks down from that high 
perch at the top of one of SP’s water tanks, 


Married: 


Cupid struck in a]l parts of the system 
recently as the following will attest: 
Monry A, Clausen, clerk at LA Gen’l 
Shops, to Miss Wlizabeth Susan Challa- 
ner, daughter of L, R, Challaner, asst. 
freight traflic manager of the N. P. ity. 
at St. Pagl, Minn. @ SP Club notes 
from LA were delayed this month due 
to the marriuge of Correspondent K, P. 
Ginn to Miss Janice Geraldine Berkebile 
on Sept. 12, Ginn is personal record clerk 
in Supt.s Office. @ LA Freight Station 
reports marriage of Clerk ©. E. McDo: 
nell to Miss UL. Kathryn, July 26; 
Yardman Albin F, Hodges, to Miss Sara 
Jane Merrifield, July 26; Cashier Clerk 
Richard G, McCall; and Claim Inspector 
Herbert M. Parker. © Draftsman Jack 
Zwick of Portland to Miss Mildred Pear- 
son, on Sept. 10. @ Chief Clerk Frank 
G, Clisham of the Coast Div, to Miss 
Marie Meyers, Sept. G © Three raii- 
roaders are newly numbered among the 
married from San Luis Obispo: Chester 
Ilallowsy, Stores Dept. Aug. 16; Al 
Kausler, ticket Clerk, Sept. 12; 8. Mulli- 
con, shopman, Sept. 18. @ Joel KE. Marks 
of the Oakland I'reight Station to Miss 
Martina Jennings, SP telephone oper- 
ator at West Oakland, in Nevada, Aug. 


10, @ Frank MacDermott of Aud. Freight 
Accts. to Miss Dorothea Sawyer, Harry 
Langheldt claims an assist on.this one, 
as Frank and Dorothea ‘met each other 
‘on his Alaska Tour of 1039. :@ ‘George E. 
Miller, head clerk Minera] Products: Bu- 
reat, to Miss “Kit” DeBratz, Avg. 31 
in Fresno, @ ‘Miss Marguret I. ‘Teebay, 
asst. payroll clerk in Gen'l Freight Of- 
fice, to Leland J, Humplreyes, Sept. 20 
in Piedmont. @ George Kilmer, filé 
clerk, Gen’l Freight Office, to Miss 
Roberta Fischl, in Palo Alto, @ Laborer 
¥rank Nunes of Sacramento Shops to 
Miss Ruth Cantrell, In Reno, Aug. 27. @ 
Welder B, Cassara of Sacramento Shops 
to Miss Vera Zarzang, Sept, 7. @ Time- 
keeper T, N. Howitt of Rio Grande 
Supt.’s Office to Miss Blauche Pearson, 
at Carlsbad, August 24. Miss Pearson 
finished second in the Queen Contest of 
1939, @ Vie L. Arenth, chief clerk, LA 
District Freight Office, and Ann Casper 
were married July 16 and recently made 
a honeymoon trip to the East. The bride 
was hygicnist in the PE dental office and 
both are well known in Los Angeles. 


e 


Born: 


To Mr, and Mrs. Juan Sandoval, a 
daughter. Sandoval is bofler helper at 
El Paso Roundhouse. © To Mr. and Mrs. 
Joka Green, a daughter. Green is teleg- 
rapher at Tehachapi, © All other births 
reported this month come from Sacra- 
roente Shops; must be the climate: Mr. 
and Mrs, Raymond Gonzales, a son, 
Sept. 4. Mr, and Mra. Clarence W. Pope, 
a daughter, Sept. 4, Mr. and Mrs, 6am 
Hunt, 4 voy, Sept. 5, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Werrern, a daughter, August 24. 


Deer, Deer] 3. Randolph Fleming re- 
cently returned from his hunting trip to 
the north with two deer. As Fleming is 
tracing clerk at LA Freight Station, it 
is rumored that he used some of those 
new tracer bullets we’ve read about. 

* 

Bulky Fish: When G. Glasser, PMT 
driver on Sacramento-Vacayille run, goes 
fishing he fishes for keeps, ‘Iwo of his 
recent catches tipped the scales at 17 and 
18 pounds respectively. 

e 

Successiul Beads were drawn on 
deer during the hunting season by 
PMT’ers F. Sprecher of Dunsmuir, R. 
M. Rogers and W. Thompson of Mary. 
ville, Vie Gillespie of Salinag and Warry 
Mehl at Petaluma. 


The “Bulletin” Correspondents—They’d Like to Have Your News Items 


Western Division: Walter E, Lake, lease agent, Oakland Pier. As- 
sistants: Menry Loretz, Oakland Pier; E. 0. Ornelies, West Oakland 
Yard; BR. Rooney, Water Service Dept.; NM, A. Stnhowski, West Gak- 
land; fh. J, LeClort, Tracy ; E. Kt. Stevenson, Tracy; J. E. Stone, West 

Oakland ; 8. A. Reeve, Frt. Office; A. R. Caughey, Stockton. 


SACRAMENTO Division: ©. C. Reeves, ass’t chief clerk, Sacramento, 
Assistant: W. C. “Sparky” Meilbron, Roseville. 


Suasra Division: W. L. Minor, Dunsmuir. Assistant: Harvey Teal, 
Kiamath Fails. 


Gat LAKE Division: George Greenwood, sup't sec’ty, Ogden. Assis~ 
tants: Bruno Tassone, Sparks; D. DeGroot, Montello; Burton Moward, 
Carlias G. A, Gillett and D. Buswell, Imlay. 


PortTLAND Division: Howard E. Batley, sec'ty to ass’t superintendent, 
Portland, Assistants: All agents and roadmasters’ clerks, 


Coast Diviston: J. A. Knudsen, persona) record clerk, 3rd St., San 
Francisco. Assistants: Melvin Finer, San Luis Obispo; F. J. McCabe, 
Watsonville Junction; Ralph Sheehan, 4th & Berry, §.F., R, McClln- 
tock, and 8, W. McCarley, San Jose. 

San Joaquin. Diviston: Tom Billingsley, sup’t sec’ty, Bakersfield. 
Assistants: Lucille St. Louis, Fresno; E. W. Smith,. Bakersfield 

_ roundhouse; N.W, Tomer, Mojave, om 

Los Anaztes Division: Walter, 8. Olson, ‘sup't sec’ty, Los Angeles, 
Assistants: Jas, B. Steele, Taylor Roundhouse; Max M, Damon, L.A, 
Freight Station; Chas, Lewts and K. P. Ginn, SP.Club. 

Tucson Division: Leroy’ Magers, Asst. C..C., ‘Tucson. : Asgistants: 
Bike Quihuis, ‘Tucson; Hddie Anaya, Yuma; D. B, Dorsey, Phoenix; 
H.C. Collier, Gila; Max Richards, Globe. 


‘Rio Granby Division; Robt. I. Hall, payroll voucher clerk, :B1 Paso. 
Assistants: “L,B. Armstrong, Tucumear!; B,D, Robin, -Deming j// 
“ ‘erguson, Douglas; J. 8. Stearn, Carizoz0. 0° rm fut 


Srores Derr.; W. M, Brandt, Gen’! Storekeeper’s Office, §.F. Assts- 
tants: H. V, Overmire, Sacramento; ¥, M. Connett, Weat Oakland; 
¥. 5. O'Donnell, Los Angeles; E.'K, Cummings, El Paso; ©. 8. 
Boroughs, Portland; W. P. Beall. West Oakland. 

SACRAMENTO GEN'L SHOPS: John F. Davis. Assistants: 0. ©. Chappell, 
PB Miller, W. J, Lambert, Edw. A. Cecehettinl, R. R. Johnson, Wm. 

¥ 

Los ANGELES GEN’L SHors:. Carl G, Randall, 

Ev Paso Gren’, SHors: G. H. Zierath, general clerk. 

TermcRaPH Durt.: Miss “Pat” Dowd, general clerk, 

Assistants: Evelyn Cutter, “BD”, San Francisco; €. E. Wel 
Tucson; Fern Liston, “HU”, Los Angeles; J. K, Brent, 
mento; J. W. Olark, “SW”, I) Paso; 

TRAFFIC Depr.: ‘Dorothy Ferle Johnson, Gen'l Freight, 8.F.;-1. TR. 
darman, Gen'l Pass., S.F.; Paul Streight, Gen’l Freight, Portland; 
N, G. Hewson, Gen'l Freight, L.A.; Chas. G. Shea, Gen’ i 
1. EB. Helmer, Dis, Pass. 8.¥.; J. A, Jeans, Dis, Pass., Q: 

‘Paul Flanagan, Dis. Freight, 5.F.; Frank Wisdom, Dis. 
E. D. Culp, Seattle. 


‘GENERAL OFFICES: Walter’ M. Ridgwell, Ass't:Gen'l ‘Auditor; Lorraine? 


Fralich, ‘Auditor “Mise. Accounts; Russell Knox, Auditor Cap. .-Hx- 
:penditures; G. ). Frey, Aud, “Disbursements; Joe.Falgoner, Aud. 
| Breight Accts.; Phil Herrmann, Aud. Pass. Accts,; Everett Dial, Ce 
tral ‘Timekeeping ; August ‘Oheyrias, Equipment Service; Beth G 
Parliman, “Law; W. €.Aulen, Dining Car; -R. J. Dettling, Chief ‘Fh 
gineer; Gene Eagen, Motive Power; -€,.A. Dalen, Purchasing; Alt. 
Friez, ‘Freight Claim; Bert ‘Ream,’ Operating. q 

Ban Disco & AB RY: 


‘Al Wryttenbach, telegrapher “KN"; San Diego. 


‘Pacrric Moror ‘TRUCKING: "0,'D. ‘Oalldns,’San Francisco; Assistants: 


: BR. Smith, Portland ;.0..M. Melsheimer, Los Angeles; ADen.Hangen, 
“Taegon. ae is 7 Ce 


“PActIC FrorrBxPakss |B, W. Rhoads, Ban’ Francisco, 


“ET , 
‘'Y. Hawkins, “DW”, Portiand. 
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Horses & Ponies; Fish & Posies 


peer a 


HORSES: (1) Engineer G. P. Frost and Conductor 
G. F, Burnett of the Portland Division are seen with 
some of the shetland ponies that Frost raises as 8 
hobby. Spotted colt standing by its mather is only two 
weeks old. © (2) F. P. Baltimore, engineer on the 
Portland Division, took an active part in the Oregon 
rain Pageant held in Engene some time back. He is 
pictured in the uniform of the sheriff's posse, riding his 
horse Lord Baltimore, Jr. @ (3) Asst. Trainmaster J. 
A. McKinnon, Telegrapher A. W. Keith, both of San 
Luis Obispo, and Miss Mildred “Mickey” Whittaker at 
Indian Valley Ranch of I. T. Curtis near San Miguel 
with registered thoroughbred mare-“Cereza” and colt 
“Mickey” named in honor of Miss Whittaker at Telegra- 
pher Keith’s suggestion. @ (4) Here's a pert new arrival 
at the home of L. 2. Oldham, Bakersfield, utility clerk. 


FISH: Last May we published a fish picture and 
asked if any SP’ers could produce a better one. Here are 
some of the results: (5) Fireman S. A, Ramsdale of the 
Rio Grande Division stands with his wife with some of 
the 89 bass they caught during a fisuing outing in Mex!- 
co. @ (6) Wm. Day breaks SF Rod & Gun Club tradi- 
tion by catching fish on Dunsmuir outing. L-R: Ray 
Stein, Ray Rogers, Frank Sprecher, Louis Schley, Bill 
Day, Geo, Frey and Milton Habelt. Day is “Kingfish” 
of the club at present. @ (7) Gonductor Dick O’Laugh- 
lin and Brakeman Dick Longpre of the Salt Lake Di- 
vision took only one hour to catch this fine mess of 
fish in Fish Creek, Montana. @ (8) The friends of J. 
I, Berry, car repairer at Phoenix, sent in this picture, 
saying that Berry was too bashful to send it in himself. 
He's evidently not bashful catching sh. @ (9) The 
fellow on the right is Railroader Tom Nicolas of Sacra- 
yneato Car Shop No. 8, who had quite a hand in the 
party's catch of 77 rainbow trout the first day out. @ 
(12) B. J. Gabriel, asst. agent of tha P&SR Railroad, is 
having a tough time hoisting the 26%4-Ib, striped bass 
that he caught off Pier 3 in SF recently. @ (13) Rumor 
has it that this picture of J. W. (Bob) Robertson and 
fish is the same one he has been using after returning 
from vacations for the last five years. Robertson is 
secretary to superintendent of Tucson Div.; is indignant 
when his friends refer to this catch as a carp. © (14) 
“Cracker” Crosby and wife display a limit catch of 
trout caught in Southern Oregon waters in two hours. 


POSIES: (10) J. M. Blair, Roseville water service 
foreman, examines one of the flowers that he has culti- 
vated near his water service headquarters in Roseville. 
Jack is a city park commissioner, has long been a 
flower-lover. @ (11) J. Fred Davidson, statistical clerk 
at LA Freight Station, wears a victorious smile as he 
holds sonte of his prize dalilias and ribbons won in the 
Anuual Inglewood Dahtia and Floral Society Show. 


Nothing else in America like — 
the new “Lark Club” 


131 fect and $247,000 worth of luxury. 
for dining and lounging 


Now the “Lark” is 
completely streamlined 


Ladies and gentlemen, meet the new ‘“Lark exactly the same as you would pay for an ordinary 
Club” —a unique three-car unit that completes lower berth. 
the streamlined Lark ~~ America’s finest over- 


ey x Next time you travel between San Francisco- 
night train. 


Oakland and Los Angeles, treat yourself to the 


You really have to see the “Lark Club” to ap- luxurious Pullman service of the streamlined 
preciaie it. The dining car and lounge car form Lark—America’s finest overnight train. No extra 
one continuous room, without a door or partition fare, 
in between-—more than 131 feet of luxury for The Lark leaves San Francisco and Los Angeles 
dining and lounging. Kitchen is in the car ahead. every night at 9 p. m., and arrives at 9-a. -m. 
The three-car unit cost $247,000. Doors into the next morning. Southbound Ozkland Lark leaves 
“Lark Club” operate mechanically, practically Oakland .at 8:45 p..m., joins the San Francisco 
open by themselves. Lark at San Jose, 

The streamlined Lark is the. West’s first and 


only train with private room accommodations ex- 5, SMART To R a 
clusively, Its roomettes, bedrooms, compartments v 1De THE LARK 

and drawing. rooms are the newest and finest in 
‘America. 


Bedroom for two, $3.15 each S-— 


It costs surprisingly little to enjoy the luxury of : 
the Lark, For example, two people’ can-occupy > at iy 
a bedroom for a Pullman charge of $3.15 each— The Friendly Southern Pacific 


This advertisement, ‘one of a series ‘published in viewspapers and ‘periodicals 0 the Pacific Coast; carries’: 
scpertinent facts for SP people everywhere, Recommend:thé-Lark”:to anyone ‘you know who 'may be io» 


traveling at night between San ‘Francisco .and:Los ‘Angeles. You will ‘be doing ibem a distinct.favor. 


